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Working for the Nation’s Children. No. 8 





“She was 
shunned by the 
other children” 


‘A child can suffer without being physically hurt” 
says an N.S.P.C.C. Inspector. “Take one case I was 
called in on A little girl was being shunned by the 
other children at school. Her clothes were in rags 
her hair matted and she was dirty as could be. No 
other child would sit next to her—you can tmagine 
how miserable and dejected she felt. Her teachers 
were very worried. 

Well, I visited her home. It was so filthy I’d rather 
spare you the details, so I had a word with the 
parents. They were pretty ashamed of themselves 
and begged me to give them another chance. We 
don’t like prosecuting if we can possibly help it—so 
I gave them a week to put things right 

You’d be amazed at the improvement. Anne had 
decent clothes, she was clean and tidy and her hair 
well groomed. The other children welcomed her as 
one of themselves. 

The headmaster himself said he was astonished by 
Anne’s ‘new look’ and happy bearing. ‘She used to 
be so very sad,’ he added.” 

Cases like this—an actual case on the files of the 
N.S.P.C.C.—are dealt with frequently by the Society, 
tor the scope of the Society’s work is very much 
wider than cases of cruelty or gross neglect; if the 
Society can do anything at any time to help children 
whose welfare, happiness or future is in jeopardy, 
it will do so 

This vital humanitarian work depends on your sub- 
scriptions and support. Please send your contributions 
to 


The Director 


N-S-P-C-C 


Room 52, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


The N.S.P.C.C. helped 100,000 children tas: year 
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FORCING A PASSAGE 


of Commons of the further steps the British and French 

Governments propose to take to resolve the Suez crisis 
will have come as a disappointment to those who had hoped 
that from the deliberations of the last few days a more realistic 
policy might emerge. There was no hint in the Prime Minister’s 
speech of any measure that might rally the much-needed 
support of world opinion to our side, no hint of any way in 
which we might escape the dilemma in which our past lack 
of diplomatic skill has placed us. Up to the very moment of 
the Common’s debate we were still faced with the alternative 
of either climbing down from our insistence on the principle 
of internationalism or else using force to uphold it. It cannot 
be said that the Prime Minister’s statement has done anything 
to alter matters. 

Indeed, it is very probable that it has made them worse. The 
long-overdue recourse to the United Nations is still not to 
take place. Instead France and Britain have addressed a letter 
to the President of the Security Council informing him of the 
situation that has arisen—a procedure which will hardly have 
the reassuring effect on world opinion which should have been 
the object of the operation. Further (and here we come to the 
crux of the Prime Minister’s speech) an association of users 
of the Suez Canal is to be set up which will ‘employ pilots, 
undertake responsibility for the co-ordination of traffic 
through the canal and, in general, act as a voluntary association 
for the exercise of the rights of canal users.’ This association 
will include the USA, France and Great Britain as well as 
other users of the canal. It will pay Egypt something for the 
canal facilities, but the dues are to be paid direct to the 
users’ association rather than to the Egyptian Government. 
The organisation is to be provisional in character (pending an 
arrangement agreed between all parties) and Egypt will be 
invited to co-operate ‘in maintaining the maximum flow of 
traffic.’ If the Egyptians refuse to co-operate then ‘such further 
steps as may be required’ will be taken, ‘either through the UN 
or by other means.’ 

This is the gist of the new Western plan for Suez, and, to 
say the very least, it leaves a vast number of questions un- 
answered. In the absence of further clarification it can only 
be said that, inasmuch as it means anything, it appears to 
imply the intention of sending ships through the canal with 
their own pilots, under the auspices of the users’ association 
and paying dues to that association. What is Colonel Nasser’s 
attitude likely to be in the face of such action? Surely, it is 
inconceivable that Egypt could allow itself thus to be flouted 
on its own doorstep? Any state that suffered such a thing to 
take place would be bound to undergo a considerable loss of 
face, and it is certain that Egypt’s pretensions to the ‘leadership 
of the Arab world’ would not long survive this climb-down. 


sk announcement by the Prime Minister in the House 


It seems, then, highly probable that the first ship to navigate 
the canal with the blessing of the users’ association will do 
so in face of active Egyptian opposition, which may take 
various forms from the simple impounding of the ship to an 
attempt to extract double dues. In fact, the formation of the 
users’ association virtually invites Egypt to close the canal. 
On this taking place, the West will be faced with its old 
problem: to negotiate or use force? But now the presumption 
will be strongly in favour of force, especially if there have been 
any violent incidents. The whole plan, in short, could act 
simply as a provocation intended to lead Egypt into a position 
where military intervention on the part of the West would be 
justified. And here we come to the most curious factor 
in the present situation. This plan originated with the Ameri- 
cans, and, since Mr. Dulles has all along opposed any rash 
moves by the West, it may be confidently assumed that a 
direct clash with Colonel Nasser was not his object in putting 
it forward. It is possible that in his eyes the whole thing may 
have appeared as an under-cover way of getting negotiations 
started again, while saving the face of Britain and France. 
The canal users’ association is not too far away from Colonel 
Nasser’s negotiating body of canal users, and it might be that 
there was some intention of taking advantage of this, while 
soothing the British and French with phrases about exercising 
their rights and being responsible for the management of the 
canal. If so, the worsening of the atmosphere consequent upon 
this announcement has made negotiations much more difficult, 
and Mr. Dulles has been too clever by half. Whatever the 
facts may be behind the American attitude (which on the 
face of it appears highly inconsistent with President 
Eisenhower's repudiation of violent solutions), it is very 
unlikely that Britain and France would get any more than the 
most insubstantial support from Washington in the applica- 
tion of those ‘steps . . . to restore the situation’ to which Sir 
Anthony Eden referred at the end of his speech. In the context 
this phrase seemed clearly to refer to the use of force, an even- 
tuality which has only been brought closer by the new Dulles 
plan, whatever may have been the intentions of its author. 
Yet the objections to such a course remain as strong as ever 
they were. World opinion will certainly take any outbreak of 
hostilities consequent on an Egyptian refusal to allow ships 
to navigate the canal under the sponsorship of the users’ 
association as being the result not of Egyptian turpitude, but 
of Western provocation. This plan will not bring one nation 
more on to our side, if we decide on military intervention. It 
will not reassure the Commonwealth. It will not prevent our 
foreign policy in Asia from suffering a deadly blow. In the 
choice between force and negotiation in the Suez crisis the 
interests of this country have always dictated negotiation. 
That is still the case. 
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NASSER STANDS FAST 


By Our Middle East Correspondent Cairo 


y the third day of Mr. Menzies’s visit to Cairo, when 

both sides had explained their positions and the first 
exchanges of views had taken place, it was evident that 
no useful result was likely. When President Nasser invited the 
members of the Menzies committee to dinner that night, most 
observers here felt that the talks were over, and that the Egyp- 
tian President wanted the visit to end on a note of courtesy and 
hospitality. The mission stayed on in Cairo for four more days, 
but through the cross-currents of rumour, informed and un- 
informed, that swept across Cairo for the rest of the week, it 
was always apparent that Mr. Menzies and his colleagues were 
fighting a rearguard action against almost certain failure. 

That failure has surprised no one here, for President Nasser 
has never given any sign of willingness to compromise on the 
basic issue of Egyptian sovereignty over the Canal. Since bis 
announcement of nationalisation on July 26 he has played his 
hand carefully and quietly. Except on the occasion of his 
return from Alexandria two days later he has made no public 
speeches in Arabic, and at his two press conferences (an open 
one for the foreign press on August 12, and a closed one for 
an American television network a week ago) he has conducted 
himself with moderation and good humour, though without 
making the slightest concession in the direction of international 
control. His consistent attitude has kept Egyptian nerves un- 
expectedly steady. Of course, President Nasser is in the posi- 
tion of an army commander operating on internal lines; it is 
the task of the enemy (or, let us say, the opposition) to seek 
out his weak point and attack him there—and they labour 
under the usual handicaps of an artificial coalition facing a 
single and undivided command. 

Sir Anthony Eden’s personal attack on President Nasser 
undoubtedly helped in the early stages of the dispute to 
strengthen Nasser’s position inside Egypt; it was one more 
example of the misunderstanding of the present mood in the 
Arab world which underlies so much of British policy (another 
was the manner of the withdrawal of Western aid for the high 
dam). And then, as the Menzies mission approached its deli- 
cate task, came the announcement that French troops were to 
be stationed in Cyprus, which had the same effect on Nasser’s 
position outside Egypt, and especially in Syria and the 
Lebanon. The result is that Nasser’s stand enjoys today a 
measure of support throughout the Arab world which is 
probably wider than he himself expected. 

In Western eyes there may seem to have been no departure 
from the principle first enunciated by Sir Anthony Eden that 
Britain is not prepared to leave to Egypt the ‘unfettered’ control 
of the Canal. But to Egypt there appears to have been a signifi- 
cant change. The British and French Governments have made 
military preparations on a scale larger than anything we have 
seen since the invasion of Europe—and at the same time their 
approach on the diplomatic level was toned down from the first 
angry outbursts to a point where the Menzies mission, as the 
representatives primarily of those same British and French 
Governments, came with honeyed words to ask the Egyptian 
President if he would, without committing himself, consider 
some proposals they had to make to him. 

In Egyptian eyes the combination of conciliatory words and 
what they consider provocative acts allows of one of two 
interpretations. Either the British and French intended all 
along to settle the matter by force, and were simply using the 
Menzies mission (and its presumed failure) to gain time and 
disguise their aggressive intentions; or else the military prepara- 
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tions were only a large-scale bluff, which President Nasser, by 
standing firm, has now effectively called. 

Nasser has the Egyptian people more united in his support 
than at any time since he came to power, from the handful of 
politicians and propagandists who form his effective Cabinet 
at the top, down to the riffraff of the Cairo streets who believe 
what they are told about the old imperialist powers making 
one more attempt to destroy Egypt’s newly won independence. 


STILL IMPROVISING 
By RICHARD H. ROVERE New York 


FEW days ago, Kennett Love of the London bureau 
Ast the New York Times introduced to his readers an 
excellent word, ‘resile,” which is to be found in our dic- 
tionaries but not in our discourse. According to Mr. Love, 
it is pretty much of a Whitehall word and in diplomatic usage 
means ‘to appear to act in a resilient manner without actually 
changing basic policy.” The word may not be a boon to poets. 
but it is certainly handy for anyone dealing with politics and 
particularly with American foreign policy as conducted by 
the Eisenhower administration—or by any administration. 

Mr. Love had occasion to bring up the word in connection 
with the Suez crisis. His point was that while some men in 
the Foreign Office suspected that Washington was ‘softening’ 
its policies—i.e., moving toward advocacy of a treaty settle- 
ment with Nasser rather than insisting on ‘international’ 
operation—others felt that anything the State Department had 
to say on the subject could be taken as ‘resiling.” From an 
American point of view, neither interpretation seems quite 
adequate. ‘Resiling’ is a heaven-sent term for characterising 
much of what Mr. Dulles and some of our other policy- 
makers have been up to in the last few years, years marked 
by great changes in the rhetoric of American diplomacy and 
practically no changes in the substance, and anyone observing 
Mr. Dulles in rhetorical action would do well to look first 
of all for evidences of resiling. Still and all, in the case ot 
Suez and in certain other current problems we are neither 
altering basic policies nor concealing our lack of change with 
talk. The fact is that in certain large and important areas. 
and specifically on the matter of Suez, we have no basic policy 
either to change or to maintain. In part, this is because so 
many Americans think of our involvement in world affairs 
as being exclusively a response to Soviet power, and in part 
it is because there are, in point of fact, issues on which, thus 
far, it has really not been necessary for us to have a settled 
attitude. It may well be that we are now so deeply involved 
in Middle Eastern affairs that we should cease improvising 
and fix our sights on certain specific goals, but up to now it 
has seemed to many of us that our interests there were not 
great enough to demand this and that we would do best to 
make up policies as we go along and try to have our diplomacy 
there serve larger interests elsewhere. One gathers that it con- 
tinues to seem that way to the President and to Mr. Dulles. 
neither of whom will make a polestar of ‘international’ opera- 
tion of the canal, though it can safely be assumed that they 
would end up with that as their polestar if they were per- 
suaded that not to accept it were seriously to jeopardise our 
European alliances. 

In this, it must be said, they appear at present to enjoy the 
support of such public opinion as exists on the question. 
Congress is not in session, but the approving statements that 
have come from individual Congressmen have been numerous 
enough to permit one to say that Mr. Dulles has seldom 
enjoyed such widespread and thoroughly bipartisan favour 
as he has had this past month or two. The responsible news- 
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papers in general have said that he has spoken well for 
American interests, and the suggestion has several times been 
made that our very lack of commitment on the issues that 
appear to the British and French to involve fundamental prin- 
ciples has enabled him to pull the world back from the brink 
of war. The Washington Post, which is normally most critical 
of administration of foreign policy, recently compared the 
American role in the Suez crisis to the role of Britain and 
France in restraining us when American tempers flared over 
Korea and Formosa. 

If it turns out that American diplomacy has in any way 
been helpful, it can surely be attributed to our lack of a 
clearly perceived national interest. (It could in part be 
attributed also to the lack of a firm public opinion—this, of 
course, being closely related to our not having any deep sense 
of involvement. It is nevertheless true that the general uncon- 
cern of our people, their reluctance to regard the Suez crisis 
as a really critical affair, has given our diplomacy a flexibility 
that could be turned to either good or bad account. Broadly 
speaking, Mr. Dulles can act exactly as intelligence and con- 
science advise him to act at the present time because so few 
Americans have any sense of urgency and are thus prepared 
to accept just about any solution that Mr. Eisenhower and 
Mr. Dulles say is a good one.) It would seem, though, that 
we are coming to the end of the period in which improvisa- 
tion is possible. We have learned this year that we cannot go 
on thinking of ourselves as having no role in the world save 
that of resisting Communist expansion. Our very involvement 
in the cold war has thrust us into all sorts of other con- 
troversies. Our stake in the Middle East might not amount to 
much if there had been no cold war, but the fact remains 
that as a consequence of our involvement we have acquired 
responsibilities that are bound to continue. 

More important still, we seem at last on the verge of settling, 
if not permanently, at least for some time to come, on the 
kind of military policy on which our diplomacy will eventually 
have to rest. In the administration and in Congress, there is 
great pressure to reach a final settkement on whether we are 
to place exclusive, or very nearly exclusive, reliance on nuclear 
weapons and thereby foreclose the possibility of applying 
military pressure over large areas of the earth or whether we 
are to pursue the costlier way of maintaining strength in all 
fields. The matter will not be resolved this year, and the 
November elections will have a good deal to do with the final 
outcome. No one doubts, though, that we are moving toward 
a settlement and that when it comes we will have, for better 
or worse, a whole set of basic policies and greater possibilities 
for true resiling. 


BRAEMAR INTELLIGENCE 


WORLD CHAMPION heavy-weight wrestler John Bland . . . took a fall. 
As he rose his kilt fell off. And there he stood in his trim, white football 
shorts.—Daily Mirror. 

. . . his kilt came apart, revealing a pair of tartan shorts. 

Daily Express. 

... he was wearing blue wrestling briefs underenath the kilt. 

Lancashire Post. 


JOHN BLAND .. . jumped to his feet minus kilt, but wearing trews. 
Daily Sketch. 
THe QUEEN smiled broadly . . . Princess Margaret laughed outright. 


Daily Mirror. 
THE QUEEN burst out laughing. Princess Margaret smiled. 
Daily Express. 
JoHN BLAND ... said: ‘That was the most embarrassing moment of 
my life. —Daily Mirror. 
. a young man... 


: who should have been embarrassed and 
wasn’t.—Daily Mail. 


Portrait of the Week 


i pe week ended as it began, with the Suez crisis. The 
recall of Parliament was an expected and obvious 
preparation for the equally expected failure of the Menzies 
Committee’s talks with Colonel Nasser. The return of Mr. 
Menzies empty-handed had placed the Western Powers in a 
dilemma that must have caused exquisite pleasure in the 
Kremlin where no doubt nyets were being sharpened for an 
appeal to the United Nations. Everyone hoped a middie course 
between war and a complete climb-down had been successfully 
plotted in the talks in London between Sir Anthony Eden 
and M. Mollet, but the Prime Minister's speech in the 
Commons on Wednesday was hardly reassuring. He 
announced a Three-Power Users’ Association at present con- 
sisting of the United States, France and Great Britain, but 
which other users were free to join. This Association was to 
run the canal and seemingly to take over some of the powers 
of the old company; the solution was to be forced upon Egypt 
whether she liked it or not; Mr. Gaitskell remarked that it 
is likely to split the nation; certainly the Labour Party showed 
no sign of accepting it. The position of America in this trium- 
virate remained rather obscure since the letter announcing 
these measures to the Security Council was signed only by 
Britain and France. President Eisenhower had pronounced 
against the use of force, and the American attitude in general 
has been equivocal enough to anger the French, who feel 
that they should have been more partisan considering it was 
Mr. Dulles’s plan that was discussed in Cairo. It seems likely 
that American support of the Association will have some 
reservations. 

In any case the presidential campaign is attracting more and 
more attention over there. The Democrats, remembering the 
Republican slogan, ‘As Maine goes, so goes the Nation,’ but 
forgetting their own slogan, ‘As Maine goes, so goes Vermont,” 
are buoyed up by getting their first congressional victory there 
since 1934. The Republicans themselves are still noisily con- 
fident that President Eisenhower and an enormous party 
exchequer, their strongest cards, will win the day. 

Another crisis has been the resignation of Mr. Mohamad Ali, 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan, after a vitriolic quarrel with the 
Muslim League, which suspects him of abetting their opponents 
in West Pakistan. The convention hitherto kept up, that 
President and Prime Minister should come from different parts 
of the country, has now lapsed as the new premier, Mr. 
Suhrawardy, is from the East; and since the Awami League 
of which he is the leader has been noticeably lukewarm about 
the constitution since the start, a stormy period seems likely to 
set in. 

Other Commonwealth affairs have been rather less critical. 
A delegation from the Gold Coast has arrived in London to 
put the Opposition’s point of view on the coming independence 
of the colony and presumably on the Prime Minister, Dr. 
Nkrumah, about whom they are not likely to mince words. In 
South Africa the question of a republic is again to the fore 
and it seems to be on the cards that Mr. Strydom will fight the 
next election in support of it. In Cyprus almost any form of 
government in return for peace would be a welcome change for 
the better—at present Lord Radcliffe continues his weary task 
of concocting a constitution and General Harding his of 
quelling fresh outbursts of terrorism. 

There has been rioting, too, in West Germany in protest 
against the new edict which allows ex-members of the SS to 
join the army. Ironically enough, a memorial was opened on 
Monday at Dachau in remembrance of Nazi victims. 

At home the Government has been having a rough time. 
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The strikes on the Clyde still continue, and the TUC 
tough to the last, did not give much hope that the labour 
situation will improve. The Farnborough Air Show has, as 
usual, provoked a crop of Jeremiads on the future of the air- 
craft industry, though the present is as bright as ever. The trade 
gap widened again in August, and farmers are alarmed about 
the weather, the worst Sir James Turner can remember—crops 
are bad, prices worse, and only an Indian summer can save 
the situation. However, the LCC are feeling better, for the 
opening of seven of their new Comprehensive Schools will 
help to ease the congestion of the post-war ‘bulge.’ Baron the 
photographer has died, and also that great all-rounder C. B. 
Fry, the only Englishman ever to be offered the throne of 
Albania. 

Teenagers and Teddy boys have been doing the ‘rock’n’ roll’ 
during performances of a film called ‘Rock Around the Clock’ 
in London and Manchester, a ritual which has in some cases 
involved them with the police. More sedate high-jinks have 
been taking place in Tunbridge Wells where, it has been dis- 
covered, people have been taking the waters for 350 years. 
Other sport has mostly, perforce, been indoors. Mr. Alexander 
has won the chess championship, and draughts are still in the 
balance. Miss Diana Dors has laid it down that ‘either you have 
a bosom or you don’t’ and Mr. Khrushchev has explained to 
Mr. Tom Driberg that when he said he was a Tory he was 
only joking. 


Politicat Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


j. eoaged investigators, I am told, have been visiting 
the United States in order to examine the capital gains 
tax machinery there. For something may have to be done 
by the Government to change the climate of opinion in 
the trade unions. At the root of our industrial difficulties is 
the deep, widespread suspicion among manual workers that the 
Wicked Rich are having the time of their lives, and that tax- 
free fortunes are being unfairly accumulated on all sides. It is 
this suspicion that stimulates the attack on wage restraint 
voiced by Mr. Frank Cousins at the TUC last week, and by 
that sober man Sir Tom Williamson this week. 

It is a matter not of economics but of psychology; of fetishes 
rather than facts. The persistent trade union demand for plan- 
ning and controls as the price of wage restraint is meaningless 
unless it is assessed in emotional terms. For it does not mean 
—as the words might suggest—that the unions want the State 
to fix the price and control the supply of labour; that the TUC 
is willing to surrender collective bargaining. It means that the 
unions want to see the Government making life unpleasant for 
the Wicked Rich. They want burnt offerings deposited before 
their verbal idols. 

Are there any burnt offerings to be obtained? Is it possible 
to satisfy the unions by placating their fetishes? To seek to do 
it on a purely rational basis seems to be useless. Something 
else may be necessary. 

First among these union idols is the one labelled Capital 
Gains. It is a very odd one. For there is nothing particularly 
anti-capitalist about taxing capital profits. The United States 
have been doing it for a generation. Nor is there any ideologi- 
cal impediment, so far as the Tory Party is concerned, to doing 
it here. A capital gains tax is certainly practicable—as the 
Inland Revenue showed in the memorandum published in the 
report of the Royal Commission on Taxation last year. The 
question is merely whether it is worth while; and as that 
memorandum demonstrated, the answer must be that it is 
highly doubtful. The receipts would be a great deal 
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smaller than the trouble involved in collecting them. 

To begin with, there are probably about two and a half 
million share transactions in this country every year. An elab- 
orate mechanism would have to be created in order to keep 
track of them. But the pursuit would not end there. Tax capital 
gains in stocks and shares; and you promptly drive profit- 
seekers out of the City into real estate and portable property. 
To follow them into these fields would involve something like 
a national register for recording transactions in jewellery, mink 
coats, pictures, antiques, racehorses, greyhounds, and every 
other commodity in which somebody might detect a trading 
profit. But these are merely practical difficulties; they have to 
be measured against the possible psychological advantages. 
And it might be that, in psychological terms, the trade union 
appetite for making a meal off the Wicked Rich might be 
satisfied if Stock Exchange transactions alone were penalised. 

But a Capital Gains Tax is not the only idol. There are 
several others. 

One is the practice whereby industrial concerns supply their 
directors and executives with motor-cars. Could the tax collec- 
tor’s harrow be drawn more roughly over that? Another is the 
credit-squeeze loophole whereby cars can be hired, not bought. 
Could that loophole be blocked up? No doubt it could. For 
some months past, car hiring has been a significant sop to 
dollar tourists; but now most of them have gone home, and 
so the loophole is of less importance. Then there is the idol 
labelled Luxury Imports. Would it please the trade unions if 
—to quote the sacred formula—Physical Controls were applied 
to Luxury Imports? Perhaps. But perhaps not. 

For there are two luxury imports that lead all the others: 
dollar films and dollar tobacco. Would the TUC be prepared, 
in the name of a planned economy, to surrender Marilyn and 
Lollo and Elvis Presley? Even if Mr. Frank Cousins cares 
about none of them, what about his members? To rob the 
manual worker of his present opportunities to keep abreast of 
Hollwood researches into pectoral development might be as 
serious as depriving him of tea and television. Also, there is 
this further complication about physical controls to keep out 
Luxury Imports, that they are apt to provoke retaliation against 
our exports. It would not pay us to eliminate American films 
or French champagne at the cost of cutting overseas markets 
for British cars. 

But it is not much use relying on the appeal to reason. In 
spite of all the evidence to the contrary, Mr. Frank Cousins 
continues to insist that ‘Rising prices have taken away the 
benefits that the unions have won for their members.’ Show 
him that this statement is inexact; that wages have kept well 
ahead of prices; that in fact higher wages have stimulated 
higher prices. Go on to tell him that trade unionists can, and 
do, contract out of inflation; that the cost of the spiral falls 
not on organised labour but on the fixed-income classes; that 
a new wages campaign will be merely a paper-chase leading 
nowhere. But where does the argument take you? No matter 
how accurate it is in terms of measurable fact, in emotional 
terms it is irrelevant. And it is emotion that counts. 

During the past few days there has been yet another refuta- 
tion of the TUC assertion that the manual workers’ standard 
of life is lower now than it was when Tory Misrule began five 
years ago. This refutation comes from the September issue of 
the Monthly Digest of Statistics. It shows that during the first 
six months of 1956 the people of this country spent no less 
than £836 million on smoking and drinking—£44 million more 
than they spent in the first half of last year. Whatever moral 
may be drawn from those figures, they certainly do not support 
any theory of progressive impoverishment. 

But the belief that the workers are getting poorer all the 
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time, and that this is the fault of the Wicked Rich, is not a 
rational belief. Since it is not founded on reason it cannot be 
disturbed by reasoning. If it is to be shaken, this may have to 


be done by some sort of emotional exercise. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


WHEN, LAST MONTH, the Independent Television Authority 
lamented that it could not ensure a proper balance on com- 
mercial television programmes, unless it was paid the £750,000 
it was entitled to under the Act, I argued that it was the 
Authority’s duty to provide the balanced programmes first— 
to earn the £750,000, as it were, by good behaviour. The 
Authority disagreed; but in the course of the argument, I 
assumed (and, I imagine, so did you) that the ‘balance’ which 
the Authority proposed to redress was between light entertain- 
ment and serious programmes—there being now hardly any 
serious programmes left. At a gathering held by Associated 
Rediffusion this week, however, a spokesman for that company 
insisted that we were wrong. ‘Everybody in the press seems 
to think that serious was meant’ he told us; not so; the balance 
might be between, say, different varieties of sport. Many 
individual sports have only a minority appeal; during Wimble- 
don, for example, more people switched to Children’s Hour 
than to the tennis. Part of the £750,000, therefore, could be 
used to subsidise programmes of less popular sports. And 
part of it, the AR spokesman went on, could be used to pay 
the Independent Television Authority’s staff, and the cost of 
its establishment—which now has to be paid for by the con- 
tracting companies. But whatever else might be done with the 
money, we could take it that it would not be used to plant 
serious programmes in the broad acres of peak hour entertain- 
ment. For, apparently, as soon as anything serious comes on in 
commercial television, viewers switch to the BBC; and some- 
times they fail to switch back, so that the next commercial 
programme, however popular, loses some of its potential 
audience. No: seriousness is only to be allowed in the after- 
noon, or late at night. 
* * - 

A FRIEND WHO is a keen amateur of psychology persuaded me 
the other day, rather against my will, to go to ‘Rock Around 
the Clock’ at the Elephant and Castle. But I must say I enjoyed 
the experience. The film is a judicious mixture of predigested 
plot and overwhelmingly infectious music; the audience a well- 
defined mingling of genuine devotees (mostly in the one-and- 
tenpennys) and interested spectators waiting and hoping for 
the worst (in the more expensive and safer seats, less exposed 
to the tug of the music or a charcoal-grey Edwardian elbow in 
the face). Any urge I or anyone else might have to roll (or rock) 
in the aisles was most unfairly curtailed by armies of Gaumont 
flunkeys—presumably reservists recalled during the crisis— 
and an ostentatious band of policemen who miraculously 
patrolled the gangways without a sign of breaking into rock- 
rhythm. Outside it was the same—the road was solid with 
people waiting for something to happen, none of them prepared 
to brave the police who were coupled off up and down the 
street like mating starlings. The inspector on duty struck the 
official note when I asked him if he had enjoyed the film. 
‘Not much,” he said. ‘I don’t mind rhythm, but I don’t like 
noise. 





* * * 


IT IS TAKING the authorities an unconscionable time to bring 
the ridiculous affair of the discus-throwing lady to a sensible 
conclusion. The Director of Public Prosecutions hasn’t made 
up his mind and the police are still fussing about. I have been 
looking up the reports of an earlier occasion when a controversy 
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on shop-lifting revealed the law as something less than majestic. 
Some opposition MPs brought in a Bill in 1813 to reduce the 
penalty, for stealing from a shop, from hanging to transporta- 
tion for life. The Attorney-General, for the Government, 
opposed the measure, pointing out that the Chief Justice had 
expressed the opinion that crime was on the increase, owing to 
misguided humanitarian activity. All the judges, in fact, were 
against the change, and their opinions ought to weigh strongly 
in such an issue. 

On a free vote, the Bill got through the Commons, and 
was introduced in a mild speech by Holland in the Lords. 
It was violently attacked by the Lord Chancellor. Surely, 
the Lord Chancelior, said, it must be obvious to any man 
of common sense that it must be an encouragement to 
commit a crime if the penalty was reduced, so that the criminal 
knew that instead of being hanged for committing it he would 
merely be transported! But what carried the day against the 
reformers was a passionate appeal from the Chief Justice 
himself, who asserted that ‘On the existence of this law, as it 
now stands, depends the security of all the retail trade of the 
country.’ 

Ah, me. . . 


* * * 


A FRIEND OF MINE, having received a reminder from the War 
Office that he had not notified it of his address for 1956, sent 
the required information and added that he had changed his 
name on succeeding to his father’s peerage. The following 
correspondence resulted : THe War OFFICE, 
STANMORE, 
SIR. MIDDLESEX. 

I am directed to refer to your letter dated 16th April, 
1956, and to say that in absence of Crown Office con- 
firmation of your succession to title, it is not possible to 
amend your military records. You will therefore continue 
to he described in such records as ‘Lieutenant John 
Edward... X. 

{ am to say that the Crown Office require from you in 
the first instance a formal claim in writing, upon receipt of 
which every assistance will be given by that office to clear 
the matter. 

In order that military records may be adjusted, I am 
to request that you will communicate with the Crown Office 
at your earliest convenience. 

lam, Sir, 
H. R. ———, Major, 
Director of Personal Administration. 
Drak Major Y, 

(1 hope I have got your name right: both the signature 
and the rubber stamp are hard to decipher.) 

Many thanks for your entertaining letter of June 29th. 
If you consider me an impostor, or if you have doubts about 
my legitimacy, you are naturally taking the wise course in 
refusing to enter me in your records under my new name. 

For my own part, I am afraid that with other things to do I 
cannot undertake to establish something which is automatic 
and inescapable. 

So long as your letters reach me all right, there is no need 
for either of us to worry. 

With best wishes, and three cheers for bureaucracy, 

Yours sincerely, 
This was two months ago; and there the matter rests. 
* - + 


THE PERSON WHO writes about plays for the Evening Standard 
seems to have allowed ill temper to get the better of him when 
he named the murderer in Miss Agatha Christie’s latest who- 
dunit. I can’t blame him for not being thrilled to the marrow by 
the play, but he really should not take it upon himself to 
chastise Miss Christie by the oblique expedient of spoiling the 
thriller for her innumerable fans. When I noticed this reviewer’s 
breach of convention I assumed that he had simply made an 
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error. Such mistakes are easily made. But when an 
indignant reader wrote in to complain, a footnote was appended 
to the letter declaring that ‘Miss Christie is apparently immune 
from ordinary criticism. Revealing the name of the murderer 
is the critic’s ultimate weapon—used rarely and only in despera- 
tion. It is done, and with all due modesty, for the ultimate 
good of the theatre.” How modest can you get? 
* * x 

AN Evening Standard reporter, Anne Shafpley, has paid a 
visit to Suez to find out what the men left behind in the base 
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are doing without their wives. She reports: 
‘And in the evening? 
‘“We play tombola, whist, go to the pictures, listen to 
the wireless—and drink.” ’ 
Which is the formula that the British Empire was founded on: 
Not fife and drum, but pub and flick 
Are what have made the Empire tick : 
Its builders, gloriously blotto 
Won its foundation stone—at Lotto. 


PHAROS 


Down With Actuaries 


By JOHN VAIZEY 


CTUARIES have a high status in modern life. Most 
normal people hate mathematics and are terrified of 
sums so they always believe in actuaries and try to do 

what they say in case something nasty happens. Miss 
Horsbrugh did this (she’s pretty ordinary and normal) and look 
what happened to her; the same reaction landed Sir David 
Eccles with a bill for £31 million. The recent controversy on 
teachers’ superannuation is therefore a very good example to 
take of what happens to ordinary people when actuaries get 
hold of them. 

Until 1918 teachers were employed at salaries and in condi- 
tions entirely in the control of schools and local authorities. 
In 1846 the central government had taken powers to super- 
annuate a few elderly teachers, and in the following years it 
occasionally did so in the interests of humanity or efficiency. 
After 1870, with the enormous expansion of education that 
took place in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
Government from time to time found itself worried by the lack 
of recruits to the profession, and by the low standards of 
teaching that resulted from the continued employment of 
teachers who had inadequate savings on which to retire. In 
1898, therefore, the Elementary Teachers (Superannuation) 
Act was passed, establishing a superannuation fund into which 
teachers paid contributions unrelated to earnings, and to which 
the Exchequer made a small annual grant. This device was 
the only means, that is the only one directly possible to the 
Government apart from inspection, towards raising the status 
of teaching and guaranteeing the teachers’ futures. In 1912 
improvements were made in these superannuation conditions 
and all seemed set fair for gradual improvement over the years. 

During the 1914 War, teachers’ salaries remained almost 
fixed while prices rose quickly. By 1918 teachers were very 
hard up and extremely dissatisfied. At the same time Parlia- 
ment passed the Fisher Act, promising an educational mil- 
lennium that would require many more and much better 
teachers than ever before. The situation was urgent, so the 
President of the Board of Education, H. A. L. Fisher, did two 
things. He asked Lord Burnham to be chairman of a committee 
to establish national scales of salaries and at the same time he 
introduced a bill establishing non-contributory superannuation 
on civil service lines for teachers. The scheme it replaced gave 
a fixed payment, while the new system gave benefits related to 
the salaries earned before retirement. This represented a very 
substantial gain to retiring teachers. Fisher used the device to 
improve conditions because it was the only one directly within 
his competence giving quick results in inducing recruits to 
join the teaching force. Local autonomy meant that salaries 
and conditions were only with difficulty improved, and never 
rapidly. 

By 1920 a near-revolution had occurred in conditions of 


employment. The great majority of teachers had received the 
new Burnham awards, in many cases raising their salaries by 
two or three times. As a result, however, the cost of non- 
contributory pensions soared because they were related to the 
(maximum) salaries earned before retirement. The end of the 
post-war boom revealed a situation created by the euphoria of 
the war and the reconstruction inflation that looked extremely 
different from what had been expected even by the most 
optimistic. Salaries were high, and so were the non-contribu- 
tory superannuation payments in particular; they were now 
worth, for example, a 60 per cent. addition to the salary of an 
uncertificated woman teacher of fifty. In all, the cost of educa- 
tion to the Exchequer rose by over 40 per cent. in the three 
years from 1919-20 to 1921-22, mainly because of salary and 
superannuation payments. At the same time a depression 
arrived; unemployment rose and profits and prices fell. Con- 
sequently the teachers grew richer and richer while many other 
people grew poorer and poorer. 

The Geddes Committee objected strongly to this situation. 
They were shocked by the actual cost of education and they 
were horrified at its prospective cost, especially superannua- 
tion, because the number of the retired teachers living on the 
new high salary scales would increase rapidly for as long as 
could be imagined. They recommended an immediate cut 
in teachers’ salaries of 5 per cent. to offset the present cost, 
and a full investigation of the possibility of establishing a 
viable contributory scheme to meet the prospective cost. 

The Emmott Committee was set up to do this. They found 
that the existing retirement conditions could be maintained by 
a contribution of 10 per cent. of salary. This was to be divided 
equally between the local authorities and the teachers, thus 
taking the burden off the Exchequer_entirely. In 1925 this 
system became the law of the land. There was no genuine fund, 
but the pretence of one with a notional accounting system kept 
in order by the Government Actuary who had to submit 
periodic reports to Parliament. In this way financial probity 
was guaranteed and the ‘fund’ was safe from raiding by 
hard-up Chancellors. 

Viewed in this post-Keynesian age the Emmott Committee’s 
reasoning is seen to be wrong. Transferring the cost of super- 
annuation from the Exchequer to the local authorities merely 
transferred the burden of taxation from one class of taxpayer 
to another and did not reduce it at all. In that depressed age, 
too, the reduction in expenditure caused by the 5 per cent. 
levy on teachers added to the deflation, which was the exact 
opposite of what was needed. The levy on teachers yielded 
about £2 million a year less than payments out to the retired; 
without the levy the deflationary tendencies would have been 
offset by over £2 million a year additional expenditure by local 
authorities and the Government. Finally, Parliament’s 
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omnicompetence cannot be limited by a notional fund, so that 
its establishment in no sense guaranteed retired teachers’ 
incomes. 

In 1935 the Government Actuary published his first report 
on the arrangements. He valued the fund as though it were 
a real entity consisting of good government securities yielding 
34 per cent. All future payments in and out were valued as 
though they were capital payments so that any error was 
multiplied by nearly thirty times. Therefore a big deficit was 
found which was due to two small factors. The first was a 
cut in salaries from 1931 to 1934 which reduced contributions. 
The second was a lower death-rate than had been expected. 
These two miscalculations were most significant because they 
indicated two of the unlikely assumptions on which the 
actuarial calculations were made—slowly changing mortality 
rates and constant salary scales. Now the purpose of the fund 
was to control expenditure for decades into the future. 
Mortality rates are, perhaps, reasonably predictable, although 
the Government Actuary has had, in practice, continually to 
alter his predictions. Salary scales are less predictable, except 
that in a deflation they are likely to fall and in times of 
expanding output and reasonable prosperity (that is, times 
that we hope are ‘normal’) they are likely to rise. The 
Government Actuary made no allowance at all for this. What 
was certain was that his predictions would be wrong. 

There can be little surprise, then, that the war and the subse- 
quent peace-time inflation made the fund go into tremendous 
deficit. Mortality rates fell and salaries rose rapidly. On top of 
this, the number of teachers increased significantly and cumu- 
latively, and it appears that another of the Government 
Actuary’s assumptions was that the number of teachers would 
never change. Inevitably only coincidence could ever have 
made the accounts balance. In fact, reporting in 1951 on the 
outcome of the accounting up to 1948, the Actuary found a 
deficit of £102 millions, and recommended an immediate 
increase of contributions to 6 per cent. each by teachers and 
local authorities. Miss Horsbrugh accepted his reasoning. The 
result for her was loss of office, and Sir David Eccles has 
finally won an increased yield of about £2 million a year from 
the teachers at the cost of a £31 million wage award which 
was granted largely because of the furore caused by the | per 
cent. increase in superannuation contributions. 

Now the Actuary’s assumptions have self-evidently been 
wrong and the result of taking his advice has been extremely 
expensive. Why was it so? In order to see the truth of the 
matter we need to re-examine first principles in super- 
annuation. The objective of the superannuation system is to 
give adequate pensions under stated conditions to retiring 
teachers. In some way, therefore, these payments should be 
insulated from changes in the price level. This is not done by 
the fund. The payments to the retired, like payments to the 
serving teachers, come out of current resources because the 
funds are entirely notional and represent no real assets. There 
is no reason why they should. The Government and local 
authorities, unlike a private firm, can never go bankrupt 
because they have taxing powers. The paraphernalia of the 
fund, then, obscures the true economic situation because it 
is made to appear that payments out depend upon past pay- 
ments in, which is just not the case. The assumptions on which 
the Actuary works, too, are static, because if he predicts 
change in policy this appears to commit the Government. As 
a result he cannot allow for growth in the numbers of teachers 
or in their salaries. Consequently, thirty years ahead, to the 
Actuary, ruin always faces the nation because he expects 
more pensioners but forgets that the nation will be richer. 
There is no need for the Actuary’s assumptions to be 
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unrealistic at all. It is known that many more teachers will 
be recruited over the next thirty years, and that we shall all 
most probably be at least 50 per cent. better off. 

In these circumstances it might be an advantage to the 
community, both in economy of administration and for the 
sake of clarity of thought, if next time the teachers are due 
for a pay increase the Minister suggests abolishing the con- 
tributory system for superannuation. This would benefit local 
authorities by eliminating the 6 per cent. payments (and 
education is now the greatest charge on their revenues), and 
their sole tax, the rates, is becoming politically more difficult 
to collect. The only objection to an offer of this kind to the 
teachers would be that it would diminish savings. But a fixed 
percentage reduction of salaries is in no proper sense saving 
because there is no conscious decision to abstain from con- 
sumption. The economics of a non-contributory scheme would 
be exactly the same as a 6 per cent. rise in salaries. Out of 
this increase savings would take place. In present circumstances 
a rise in salaries of 6 per cent. looks moderate. Meanwhile 
the Government Actuary can go away and do some sensible 
thinking about what assumptions to make about the future. 
He needs to. 


The Grimace of Freedom 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA has, by all accounts, changed 

less than many other East European States since the 

twentieth congress of the Soviet Communist Party. The 
leadership of the party is still largely what it was in the hey- 
day of Stalinism, and there have been no disappearances 
comparable to those of Chervenkov in Bulgaria or Rakosi in 
Hungary. The only notable casualty—Cepicka, President 
Gottwald’s son-in-law—may have owed his eclipse rather to 
the death of his protector than to any policy differences. 
Nobody has been rehabilitated as Rajk has been in Hungary, 
the Slansky trial remains unrevised, and, though Socialist 
legality has brought about a considerable lessening in the 
activities of the secret police, yet the attitude of the average 
citizen is one of caution, as though he did not expect this 
improvement to last. People are still a little chary of talking 
to foreigners in the presence of third parties, and there are all 
sorts of ways in which the man in the street can be penalised 
for too open contacts with Western diplomats or journalists 
without even necessitating police action. He can lose his job 
and be unable to get anything other than manual work. His 
flat can be requisitioned or obstacles put in the way of his 
application to be placed on the municipal housing list. These 
vexations are all part of a system of totalitarian rule which 
has hardly begun to relax its grip. 

In the field of culture too the system makes itself felt. There 
are foreign newspapers in the lounges of the hotels where 
foreigners stay, but, of course, they are not to be bought 
on the streets. There are some foreign films showing in 
Prague, but no Western cultural activities are allowed at 
present, and it is hard to get hold of books in English. And 
this isolation has naturally had its effect on Czechoslovak 
culture in general. In the university of Bratislava, I was told, 
there were only very few students studying English, while the 
teaching of German was abolished after the war and with it 
the old Czechoslovak bilingualism. Here the losses are indeed 
considerable. Much of the cultural richness of the country was 
due to its position as a meeting-place of cultures, of Czech and 
German, of Hungarian and Pole. I was taken to a village in 
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Slovakia where there was the tomb of an ancestor of the 
Teleki family—one of the oldest Hungarian clans—where 
most of the village was Slovak, but where the war memorial 
for the 1914-1918 war in the Reformed Hungarian church was 
in German. It was dedicated to those who fell for ‘unser Vater- 
land.’ ‘Unser Vaterland!’ Was it Austria-Hungary or Hungary 
or Slovakia? But this mingling produced cultural richness. In 
the castle of Hradec, near Ostrava, which used to be owned 
by Prince Lichnowsky, you can see a piano on which 
Beethoven played when he came to stay at the castle. A 
great German composer entertained by a Polish prince of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire in a Moravian castle! That will 
never be seen again. The fierce tides of nationalism and ideo- 
logical hatred have passed over that lackadaisical world, but 
Europe is the poorer for it. Of course, these ties have been 
replaced by others. In Prague you can now buy Chinese 
cigarettes or porcelain, and at a hostel there I met a 
number of North Korean students—badly bomb-shocked some 
of them—who had been given scholarships to recuperate and 
study by the Czechoslovak Government. Charity knows no 
frontiers: it is odd to think that other Koreans from the other 
side of the thirty-eighth parallel are being rehabilitated in 
exactly the same way in the USA. 

But these new contacts are no substitute for being cut 
off from the West. Among the principal demands of the 
student resolutions which, in the spring of this year, were the 
first overt sign of criticism of the regime, were those for greater 
freedom of information and access to foreign publications, 
and this desire for contact with the West was echoed by prac- 
tically all educated Czechs and Slovaks with whom I came 
into contact. Meeting students at the universities of Prague 
and Bratislava, it became obvious that even the young Com- 
munist idealists were longing for a chance to travel abroad, 
to live abroad even. Everywhere there was a constant expecta- 
tion that, after the twentieth congress, life would become easier, 
that students would be allowed access to some of the things 
which they had so far been denied—the sights of Paris or the 
ruins of. Rome. These aspirations of the younger generation 
are something that the regime would be ill-advised to ignore. 

For, after all and in spite of the discipline native to the 
Czech character, there is opposition to the present govern- 
ment. The student resolutions had political significance, 
although government officials try to pass them off as mere 
demands for better conditions, fewer compulsory lectures and 
so forth. But the character of this opposition is widely mis- 
understood in the West. In Czechoslovakia it is not based on 
economic discontents. Some form of collectivised economy, 
for instance. is taken for granted—especially by younger people. 
The complaints that I heard all came under the old nineteenth- 
century heading of civil liberties. Free speech, habeas corpus, 
freedom of information—these things have reacquired all 
their importance under the pressure engendered by dictator- 
ship. We should, I think, be mistaken in imagining that there 
is necessarily admiration for Great Britain or America among 
those who detest the ways of Stalin. ‘America is nowhere more 
disliked than among the political prisoners.’ an old Social 
Democrat told me—he was speaking of the Dulles promise 
of an eventual ‘roll-back’ which had been taken seriously by 
a number of opponents of the regime—and again: ‘Our only 
hope is Yugoslavia.’ 

Evolution within the system is. indeed, the only possible 
way, Short of world war, to better the lot of a Czech or 
Slovak intellectual. Since the advent of the atom bomb the 
principle of cujus regio eius religio is once again established 
in Europe, and it has become unthinkable that any State would 
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go into the thermo-nuclear welter for the sake of establishing 
freedom or tolerance within the boundaries of another country. 
That is why there is no advice worth giving from this side of 
the Iron Curtain to those who, in their various ways, resist 
oppression in Eastern Europe. The professor who gains 
for himself a small margin of freedom of discussion. 
the miner who establishes his right to protest against bad 
conditions of work, the student who objects to excessive 
dosing of his studies with Marxism—all these are doing some- 
thing towards an evolution of the system which may eventually 
fill the crevasse between two worlds. At present in Czecho- 
slovakia—and it is the final count against the regime—one 
gets a strong impression of human tragedy and frustration. 
Yet. after the battle of the White Mountain Czech national 
life flowed underground for three hundred years before 
reappearing during the nineteenth century. Is it too much to 
expect that these powers of endurance will be shown again? 


The Juggernaut 
By J. A. TERRAINE 


OU see them still, all over the country: cracked, 

chipped, decapitated, tilted, overturned or still upright 

amid the undergrowth beside roads and bridges and 
railway track: tank traps. They were never much use, and 
the emergency they commemorate is long past—the invasion 
that never came. But they serve to remind us of Europe's 
nightmare, when one woke daily to a new invasion or the 
fear of one, and of the weapon that was an intrinsic feature 
of the nightmare—the tank. It is just forty years ago, on 
September 15, 1916, at Flers-Courcelette, in the late stages 
of the calamitous Battle of the Somme, that tanks made their 
first appearance in war. 

To our eyes they were strange contraptions, the old Mark 
Ones. We have to forget our knowledge of the weapon, and 
remember its genesis, to appreciate them. They were born 
out of the impasse of the battles of 1915, which proved con- 
clusively that no amount of valour or discipline could pene- 
trate barbed wire defences in the face of machine guns, unaided. 
So the tanks were produced, out of the need to protect soldiers 
from machine-gun fire, and circumvent the obstacle of wire. 
As far back as 1911 their need had been foreseen and an 
Austrian inventor had submitted designs to his government, 
which characteristically ignored them. An Australian inventor 
approached the War Office in 1912 with similar ideas—and 
was likewise characteristically ignored? A German inventor 
gave a demonstration in Berlin in 1913; his government was 
as unimpressed as the Austrians and British. But by 1915 
necessity was clamorous. Various independent efforts were 
made to find an answer to the insuperable military problem, all 
with the same basic thought—the use of caterpillar tractors to 
cross rough ground and flatten the wire, with armour to protect 
the crews. 

It is, to us perhaps, as characteristic as any other element 
in this story that, after several failures, success should have 
been due to a man whom it is scarcely necessary to name, 
since he is concerned in so many of the critical occasions 
of this century. The minutes of the proceedings of the Royal 
Commission on Awards and Inventions for the First World 
War record that: ‘It was primarily due to the receptivity. 
courage and driving force of Mr. Winston Churchill that the 
general idea . . . of such an instrument of warfare as the 
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“Tank” was converted into a practical shape.’ The midwife 
was his ‘Landships Committee,’ formed while he was First 
Lord, backed with an allocation of Admiralty funds, and draw- 
ing upon the experience of the Armoured Car Division of 
the Royal Naval Air Service. Co-ordination was achieved 
when Colonel (as he then was) Swinton brought the Army’s 
requirements into line with the Admiralty’s efforts and linked 
both with the Ministry of Munitions. And so the landships 
were born, and christened ‘tanks’ to conceal their purpose, 
because that was precisely what these great iron boxes looked 
like. 

The baptism of fire of the new arm was the Battle of Flers- 
Courcelette. The Battle of the Somme had been raging for 
two and a half months, a grinding down of the German 
defences yard by yard, always on the edge of, but never arriving 
at, the anticipated break-through. By mid-September it was 
clear that the Germans were at a low ebb, and it really did 
seem that one more mighty heave might burst their defences 
open before winter came and trapped both contestants in 
bottomless mud. Acting on this belief, GHQ could hardly do 
otherwise than plan to use every weapon at its disposal, in 
spite of the insistence of Colonel Swinton that the new 
machines should not be frittered away in driblets. After- 
knowledge is apt to make us too swift to condemn, but reflec- 
tion forces the conclusion that, given what GHQ knew about 
the enemy (and time has shown how surprisingly accurate 
the picture was), it could hardly have acted otherwise. And 
so the tanks were committed to action when there were only 
forty-nine of them available, and of these, only thirty-six 
reached their starting points on September 15. 


But if we find ourselves forced to acquit GHQ of the charge 
of frittering the new weapon away strategically, the same 
charge holds good tactically. With so few machines available 
it was ridiculous to offer them to two armies and divide their 
puny strength between four corps. In the event, as one might 
now suppose after the experience of both wars, it was only 
at their single point of concentration that the tanks effected 
any outstanding success—Flers. Thirteen of them were in 
the operation: the result was the deepest British advance of 
the whole battle, with considerable demoralisation of the 
enemy, and it produced one of the most dramatic signals of 
the war, from a contact aeroplane to XV Corps HQ: ‘Tank 
seen in main street Flers going on with large number of troops 
following it’—freely translated by the press to: “Tank walk- 
ing up the High Street of Flers with the British Army cheering 
behind’—which is certainly more vivid, and perhaps not too 
far wrong. 

For on this day at least, the tanks put the British Army in 
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a cheering mood. The troops did not realise how few tanks 
there were, nor how severe were the casualties they suffered. 
Of the thirteen involved around Flers, eight were destroyed 
on the first day, and two more the day after. The great push 
ended, as so many had done before, bogged down in mud, 
facing the inevitable wire, lashed by the inevitable machine 
guns. The Battle of the Somme dragged on, and the great 
secret was now known. But for some reason the enemy did 
nothing about it, so that when at last the tanks had their 
chance, at Cambrai in 1917, they were able, in their hundreds, 
to vindicate themselves and score a really big victory. 

Nevertheless, there were elements in this first appearance 
that were to endure through the whole of British tank history, 
to our grave cost. Perhaps the key to our relative failure, 
having invented them, to use them properly lies in their very 
origins. Their own sponsors, the Swinton Committee, referred 
to the new weapons as ‘primarily a machine gun destroyer, 
which can be employed as an auxiliary to an infantry assault’ 
and concluded ‘as the tanks are an auxiliary to the infantry, 
they must be counted as infantry and in operation be under 
the same command.” From this concept stems the first big 
mistake, the tactical dispersal along a lengthy front, which 
broke up the tank organisation itself, and also interfered with 
the normal artillery programmes, without any compensating 
advantage. According to the official history, ‘of the thirty-six 
tanks which reached their points of departure . . . on the 
15th, less than a dozen played a part in the capture of strong 
points and trenches. . . .’ This mistake has bedevilled British 
tank tactics ever since, and was not corrected in the Second 
World War until El Alamein. 


As a result, though we had invented it, and were the first 
to use it, and though its true use has had many British advo- 
cates, there has never been a really great British tank, nor a 
really great British tank general. This is a hard saying, but 
true. One has only to think of the all-purpose qualities of 
the German Mark IV and the ferocious reputation of the 
Tiger; of the Stalin tank which even frightened the Germans; 
of the difference that the Sherman made to the desert cam- 
paigns, and, indeed, all subsequent Allied operations, to see 
the point. One has only to think of'Guderian and Rommel, 
Rokossovsky and Patton, for it to sink in deep. British tank 
warfare, tied from its inception to infantry roles, has never 
had the thrust, the weight or the flexibility that are really 
inherent in the arm. The picture of the old Mark I, waddling 
up the main street of Flers forty years ago, with the infantry 
cheering behind it, has had altogether too much significance; 
it is worth remembering now, in a spirit of tribute to the 


heroes of the past. y 
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“‘What then? Shall we sit down and say 
The night hath come, it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come: we are not quite 
Cut off from labour by the falling light ; 
Something remains for us to do or dare... 
And as the evening twilight dies away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


These lines of Longfellow were quoted by a Gover- 
ness after over 40 years of teaching in private 
families and schools. Although approaching 70, 
she has no sense of defeat and still looks forward 
to further teaching, even if it be only of a temporary 


nature. 


For over 20 years the G.B.I. has been behind her, 
helping her through her difficulties—often with 
posts, once with a home. while she regained her 
broken health, and latterly with an annuity to 
augment her income. There are many others like 
her. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


14, 1956 


This is something to do with television. But it is also 

because archzology is a science and not untrustworthy 
like art. Most people feel they would rather go by what the 
doctor says than by what the vicar says. So they feel much 
safer if an archeologist tells them the age of a thing than if 
an artist tells them it is beautiful or very ugly. This passion 
for cataloguing and classifying is leading many official and 
semi-official commissions into a fix. The Royal Commission 
on Ancient and Historical Monuments has, in its first volume 
to Caernarvonshire, extended the range of monuments it 
records until 1850. Every monument up to 1750 is recorded, 
but only those considered ‘of interest’ in the following 
century. Immediately the power of selection comes in and, as 
the Commission consists of antiquarians and archzologists 
and not necessarily of artists, those who like a building 
because it is handsome or right in its setting rather than just 
because it is old feel that either the Commission should not 
venture so late, or else that it should re-form itself to include 
members with an eye for landscape and architecture. For 
myself, I would like to sce the abolition of all limitations of 
date. The greatest contribution this country has made to 
European architecture is the detached and semi-detached late 
Victorian house ‘for artistic people of moderate incomes.’ 
And I would include in these those rather larger houses for 
rich industrialists whose architects were more artistic than 
they were. I mean everything that is really well designed from 
Bedford Park (1878) to Hampstead Garden Suburb (1907), 
from Kinmel Park, Denbighshire, by Eden Nesfield (1866), 
to the last large house by Lutyens. But the work of such 
great late Victorian and Edwardian architects as Norman 
Shaw, Baillie Scott, Leonard Stokes, Voysey, Philip Webb, 
Ernest Newton, Edgar Wood, George Walton, Halsey Ricardo, 
to name only a few house architects of outstanding merit, is 
disappearing faster than eighteenth century and Regency. 
This is because it is ‘modern’ and not considered ‘of interest.’ 
It is consoling to find that the annual general meeting of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, to be held 
this year on September 26, is to be in a Victorian building 
of outstanding merit in the City of London—the threatened 
Coal Exchange (by J. B. Bunning, 1846-49). This means that 
the Society, founded by William Morris, is not wholly 
medizvalist and that people are beginning to pay regard to 
esthetics as well as antiquity. - 


] DOUBT if archeology was ever more popular than now. 


STRAIGHT BaT 

I was reading an agreeably ridiculous school story called 
Play the Game, published, I should think, about 1912. I 
bought it for the charming colour illustrations which were 
the early work of Ernest H. Shepard, the Punch artist. The 
extract I give below reads even far more funnily today when 
people use one’s Christian name before they know what one’s 
surname is. 

‘Hang it all, Harry, old chap,’ burst out Fortescue, ‘why 
can’t you have some sense? You know you're in the Head's 
bad books already, and | should think this'll just about 
settle your hash for good and all.’ 

That sudden use of the Christian name, often so unusual 
at a big school even between friends, went straight to 
Kingston’s heart, and caused a sudden tightening of his 
throat, which, for a moment, made it difficult for him to reply. 
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Stanislavsky at Newport Pagnell 


‘How good of you to come!’ 

‘Id iss a brivelege,’ replied Ronnie in a preternaturally 
guttural accent. He was wearing a dark-green ulster (or ulcer, 
according to the children) and a Germanic-looking hat. 

“You got my letter?’ 

The fiend in human shape nodded impatiently. 

“You have ze map?’ he barked. 

‘That’s super,’ said the Director politely. ‘I'll shoot now. 
The light’s better than it vas.’ 

‘And nobody is to giggle,’ said the Film Star severely. 

‘No, Mummy,’ said the little girls. They were by now drained 
of laughter. 

‘Professor!’ I began once more. ‘How good of you to come!’ 

We got to the last shot about tea-time. The bloodstained 
corpses of the Professor and his female accomplice (the Film 
Star, in a leopard-skin coat) sprawled in the wet grass, kipper- 
ing gently in the burning wreckage of their plane while the 
Director waited for a break in the clouds. Around them, 
erupting from an ornate coal-scuttle, was strewn the buried 
treasure which they had attempted to purloin. 

It had been an exacting day. What with catching and 
saddling Red Knight and Isabel (for the obligatory chase), 
keeping the dogs out of the picture, finding the revolver, 
persuading the junior members of the cast that they could 
not give of their best as actresses while holding live grass- 
hoppers in their hands, and solving various other problems 
which do not (I imagine) arise when a Cast of Thousands is 
deployed in California, we had done well to finish the whole 
film in a day; for although, according to the Director, it will 
run for only about seven minutes, it is packed with incident. 

The Professor, who had now been spreadeagled on the 
ground for a quarter of an hour, uttered a low moan; and 
my mind went back to the last occasion, nearly thirty years 
ago, when Ronnie and I were in show business together. 


* * * 


“Pittow sed ot I exclaimed for the fourteenth time. 


In those days Newport Pagnell was not widely recognised 
as a centre of culture; nobody spoke of it (as for all I know 
they do now) as the Athens of Buckinghamshire, and I can- 
not recall that any dramatic critics came down from London 
to attend the production of Bulldog Drummond in which 
Ronnie played the villain and I the hero. 

Country-house cricket survives, if it does not flourish; 
country-house theatricals are a vanished folkway, of which 
this ludicrous performance must have been one of the last 
manifestations. The whole thing was organized—we probably 
used the more descriptive expression, ‘got up’—by some nice 
people with a large house near by, and in this the non-resident 
members of the cast stayed during the two or three days deemed 
necessary for rehearsals. 

The hard core of the enterprise consisted of keen followers 
of the Whaddon Chase, and the exigencies of the hunting field 
had not been without their influence on some of the casting. 
(‘Don’t you think we ought to give George something to say? 
I believe he'll be good for a lawn meet next season, now he’s 
got rid of that bloody keeper.’) But most of the principal parts 
had gone to people, like Ronnie and me, with no local roots. 
The play was presented in a cinema. 

Bulldog Drummond is not a drama in which—as for instance 
in Hamlet—the author relies extensively on subtleties of 
characterisation or on verbal felicities of one kind and another. 
What he does rely on is the stage manager. In Hamlet all sorts 


of things can go wrong backstage without the audience being 
mystified or even seriously disconcerted. If, where the stage 
direction reads [A flourish of trumpets, and ordnance shot off 
within], either nothing at all happens or the audience hear a 
cock-crow which really belongs to another scene, nobody minds 
much; the action of the play goes forward and the little contre- 
temps is overlooked. 

It is far otherwise with Sapper’s masterpiece. When, for 
instance, Drummond shoots out the light with his revolver, it 
really is pretty well essential that the stage should be instantly 
plunged in darkness, preferably to the sound of breaking 
glass. Time and again, not only the suspension of disbelief 
but the suppression of tumultuous guffaws depends less on 
what the actors say or do than on what is done off-stage. 
Motor-horns, pistol shots, screams, the simulated cry of an 
owl, daggers quivering in the wall—it is phenomena such as 
these which are the very lifeblood of a play in which the line 
‘My God! What was that?’ (not once, I think, used in Hamlet) 
punctuates the dialogue. 

Although I had only once before acted in amateur 
theatricals (as the Lion in Androcles and the Lion) | was for 
some reason regarded as a sort of Stanislavsky at Newport 
Pagnell, and found myself producing as well as playing the 
lead. An assistant stage manager had already been put in 
charge of all noises off and special effects. His name was Leslic 
Something; he was said to be quite fearless over timber and 
had been given the job to make up for his disappointment 
at not getting a part. 

A keener man you could not have wished to find; but at 
the dress-rehearsal Ronnie and I, laboriously conducting our 
battle of wits with the aid of the prompter, realised that 
Leslie’s grasp of his duties, and particularly of the sequence 
in which they had to be performed, was dangerously infirm. 

‘My God! What was that?’ Pause. ‘What was what?’ ‘Er, 
well, didn’t you hear the cry of an owl?’ Bang ! 

Leslie, once he realised that he had erred, was contrite. 
‘I’m terribly sorry,’ he said. ‘I thought this was the scene— 
Oh no, of course; it’s the next one. I hope I shall manage 
better tomorrow.’ We all hoped this. 

Towards the end of Act I the heroine’s drink-sodden uncle 
(played in this revival by Lord Pakenham, with real hiccoughs) 
shoots himself off-stage. At the sound of the shot Drummond 
dashes out, dashes back, and says, ‘My dear, you must 
be brave,’ or words to that effect. The curtain falls with 
Phyllis sobbing on his shoulder. This was a bit difficult to 
arrange in our production as the heroine was much taller 
than I was; but whatever size the actors may be it is scarcely 
possible to start playing this scene until a shot has been fired. 

On the first night the heroine and I waited in vain for the 
pregnant detonation. After a long, embarrassed pause I 
bounded into the wings. Leslie was tensely poised over a 
bucket full of empty medicine bottles, ready to drop a plough- 
share into it. I found the pistol, fired it, and rushed back to 
the heroine, followed by the sound of splintering glass. ‘My 
dear,’ I said with manly emotion, ‘you must be brave.’ 

At the second performance Leslie did not miss his cue, but 
afterwards one or two of the unfortunate people who had 
been in the audience wanted to know why the heroine’s uncle 
had taken two shots to blow his brains out. I might have given 
Stanislavsky the credit for this novel and arresting touch, but 
his was not really a name to conjure with in the Whaddon 
Chase country at that time. I told them to ask Leslie. 

STRIX 
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if only we could stay longer ---« 


1 shouldn't grumble, of course, because 
we've had a marvellous holiday. It's just that 
one could go on and on enjoying this 
amazing country. 

We've seen such a lot—the lovely little 
coast resorts, the Native lands where dress 
and customs haven't changed for centuries. 
Oh! and the game reserves, where you see 
all sorts of wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. 

How | envy South Africans their wonderful 
sunshine. It keeps faith with you every day 
and adds immeasurably to your enjoyment. 
We're taking back a host of memories and a 
stack of photographs ... this is not good- 
bye but au revoir to a glorious land. 
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In our homes and on board the “‘Arethusa’”’ 
over 800 children are being cared for all the 
time. Their careers and their future depend on 
ever greater voluntary aid to meet rising costs. 
Will you help them to continue their training 
by sending a Donation, however small, to the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 
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**This lamp has me catching up 
on my reading” 


“It puts the light right where I want it, it takes 
any position at a finger touch—and stays there. 
“So I’m catching up on my reading, my cor- 
respondence is up to date and for jobs like tying 
flies and my stamp collecting, it hasn’t an equal. 
You get yourself an Anglepoise— and SEE.” 

In Black, Cream, or Cream-and-Gold, at electrical 
shops or stores, from 97/7d. (or write for booklet 38). 


rom AnGlepoise- 


Pat. all countries 


Please send all Donations to the Secretary, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 ea 
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Cranwell Week 

Chesterton 

Courage and the Countryside 


Deification and Clarification 
Rev. John W. Kennedy 





INVESTIGATING ORWELL 

Sir,—In the course of his perceptive essay on 
Orwell (Spectator, August 31), Mr. Kingsley 
Amis says: ‘In a brilliant article published in 
The New Yorker for January 28, 1956, Mr. 
Anthony West argues that Airstrip One, the 
setting for Nineteen Eighty-Four, was actually 
a paranoiac version of Orwell’s preparatory 
school.’ A similar comparison between some 
aspects of Nineteen Eighty-Four and prep 
school dormitory talk was actually’ already 
made, not too solemnly, by Malcolm 
Muggeridge and myself in a BBC discussion 
back in 1949 when the novel was first pub- 
lished. I mention this only because Orwell 
himself, who had listened, admitted that the 
point had made him laugh and that there was 
perhaps something in it. 

He always maintained that people in this 
country had, from their own experience, no 
clue what life within a totalitarian society 
meant for the odd man out. It was an idea of 
his that the situation of an unhappy boy at 
a preparatory boarding school might perhaps 
bear some psychological resemblance to it. 
The notion may be exaggerated, even for 
English preparatory schools before 1914, but 
perhaps there is just ‘something in it’ and one 
can leave it at that, without suggesting that 
‘Orwell’s unconscious purpose was to send 
everybody in England to an enormous Cross- 
gates to be as miserable as he had been,’ and, 
more strongly, ‘This is the kind of perception 
about Orwell that needs _ investigating.’ 
Investigating?—Yours faithfully, 

T. R. FYVEL 
London, NWI 


AGAINST CHURCHMANSHIP 

Sir,—Mr. Rodger has written an article which 
will win sympathy for its breadth of vision, 
but in calling, by implication, for the aboli- 
tion of parties within the Church, he is asking 
for the impossible, or at any rate the undesir- 
able. He himself, I know, would be the first 
to recognise the contribution which each has 
made and is making to the variegated richness 
of the Anglican tradition. What I suspect he 
really wants is an overwhelming loyalty first 
to Mother Church, and second—a long way 
behind—to party. What I wish he had 
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stressed more firmly, especially in a national 
publication, is the existing overall unity of 


‘our Church, despite of and partly because of 


its variety and comprehension; a unity which 
is growing, especially among the young. 

The Principal of Tyndale Hall legitimately 
pursues a party line, but one hopes he also 
adequately stresses the overall unity, even in 
matters of doctrine. The training of an 
ordinand is preparation for the Ministry of 
the Anglican Church, and not only for leader- 
ship of a particular party within her fold. That 
is the measure of the task of any Theological 
College. 

The late Dr. Garbett used often to speak of 
the Church as both Catholic and Reformed 
—with all shades in between and purple 
patches at both ends. So it has been for 400 
years, and still we are one Church. We can 
rejoice at this unity in diversity. And provided 
that we have the charity to laugh at ourselves 
as well as at others of a different hue, and 
the loyalty which prevents mutual sniping in 
public, then Mr. Rodger may be happier and 
Mr. Wright may entertain more _ bishops 
unawares!—Yours faithfully, 

ROY HERBERT 
Bishop’s Chaplain for Youth. 


10 Argyll Road, Gloucester 


CRANWELL WEEK 


Smr,—On April 27 you published a paragraph 
giving instances of the bullying of new junior 
entrants by gangs of seniors at Cranwell. You 
will now rejoice to hear that I am told that 
subsequent to this date the Air Ministry issued 
an order prohibiting these degrading and 
senseless practices. I am, however, also told 
that the order was received with mixed feel- 
ings by some of the old hands, so that whether 
it remains a dead letter, or whether the new 
entrants who join this week are spared, 
depends on the will of the senior officers in 
charge of the college to enforce it. Parents 
can also play their part by urging their sons 
to take the lead in creating a healthy public 
opinion at Cranwell or at least to refrain from 
joining in any ‘ganging up.'.—Yours faithfully, 

A CRANWELL PARENT 


CHESTERTON 

Sir,—May one suggest that although most of 
the qualities attributed to G. K. Chesterton 
by Mr. Paul Jennings are not to be denied, 
Mr. Kingsley Amis may still be right? 

At this distance, Chesterton surely is 
revealed as the great dilettante par excelsis, 
the jack of all trades who never truly 
mastered any, with the possible and dubious 
exception of belles lettres. 

As a novelist, he had splendid vigour and 
imagination, but no real insight into character. 
His world was a fantasy world. As a 
religious apologist, he has probably offended 
more people than he has converted—his 
tolerance, in particular, is of the insidious 
‘some of my best friends . . .’ variety. His 
poetry jingles pleasantly. As a critic, he was 
too often led away by his own ebullient style 
into mere firecracker displays of virtuosity. 
Finally, as a social and political thinker, had he 
much more to offer than an urban sentimen- 
tality for the countryside and a_ hopeless 
nostalgia for the Middle Ages, when everybody 
kept the Faith, drank beer instead of tea, and 
hand-carved his own furniture? — Yours 
faithfully, 

BRIAN F. GLANVILLE 
33 Newton Road, W2 
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COURAGE AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Sir,—In the Spectator of August 31, Mr. 
Betjeman has voiced the feelings of many 
thousands of people who work voluntarily to 
preserve our heritage. Voluntary work is tradi- 
tional, often held together by the people who 
are hardest hit by income tax and death duties 
and whose Ieisure hours today are virtually 


non-existent. Mr. Betjeman questions how 
long can he continue to labour without 
encouragement and financial support from 


those who are in a position to give it. 

Propaganda is one of our greatest dangers. 
A favourite phrase so often heard is, “Well, 
there is nothing you can do about it. What 
happens when you try? One charming man 
after another will agree with all you say, but 
he has lost his identity. He can refer to an 
Act which is so worded that neither the reader 
nor the listener can understand it, and sug- 
gests that you should inquire from another 
ministry or authority. You are batted like # 
ping-pong ball from one ministry to another 
until the little piece of quiet and beauty ot 
England that you were at your own time and 
expense trying to preserve has been turned 
into a rubbish dump, or wired off so that a 
photograph of it would not tell you if it was 
Buchenwald or a part of England 

Can any one man, ministry or authority be 
blamed for this? The answer is No, because 
not only is the countryside being deprived ot 
its chief characteristics, but also the character 
of Englishmen. They are fast losing a main 
characteristic, namely courage. They hide 
behind their Acts and schedules, they hide 
together under the cloaks of their committees 
behind locked doors, they lose what they pre- 
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tend they are striving to preserve in a 
labyrinth of offices stretching from Whitehall 
to the once unique villages of England.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ENID AIRY 


Southfield Mill House. Woodchester, Stroud 
Glos 


DEIFICATION AND CLARIFICATION 
Sirn—Mr. Charles Edwards criticises my 
quotation from Bishop Gore and mentions a 
number of leading medieval theologians who 
accepted the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. His admission that they were not all 
prepared to accept it helps to confirm my 
point that such doctrines are not things which 
have always been believed. 

St. Paul was scarcely being eirenic when 
he wrote to the Galatians ‘If any man preach 
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any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed.’ When the 
Roman Catholic Church insists on these ques- 
tionable doctrines it is trying to spread a 
very different Gospel from that which the 
Apostles believed and preached. 

Modernist critics of Christianity are wont 
to say that our faith is based on a bundle of 
legends. Against this criticism we can main- 
tain that the Apostles were careful to insist 
that it was facts that they were proclaiming. 
not ‘cunningly devised fables.” When Roman 
Catholic apologists display such thorough- 
going indifference to the distinction between 
fact and fable the only thing to do is to protest 
as forcibly as possible—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN W. KENNEDY 


The Vicarage, Green Arbour Road, Thurcroft. 
Near Rotherham 


Contemporary Arts 


Windows for Coventry 


IN three weeks’ time the six windows now on 
view at the Victoria and Albert Museum will 
go into storage until the Cathedral is ready 
to receive them early in the 1960s. I have never 
liked Basil Spence’s design which, however 
earnestly it has been composed, seems an 
anthology of expedients in a contemporary 
taste, neither an eloquent statement of modern 
structural principles nor a memorable image— 
like Mies van der Rohe’s chapel at Illinois 
or Le Corbusier’s extraordinary work at 
Ronchamp, to take two splendid solutions to 
the problem of the twentieth-century church 
by two master architects. But if, as other 
critics have already done, | comment upon 
two of the difficulties which Spence has 
imposed upon the three artists, Lawrence Lee, 
Keith New and Geoffrey Clark, it is because 
I hope that as many people as possibl= will see 
the stained glass in the museum, even under 
the distorting conditions of artificial light. 
rather than wait for the building to be finished 

The placing of the windows so that they 
face the east end and will therefore be for 
the congiegation to view has been much 
debated, but more important in relation to 
the designs are the breadth, depth and weight 
of the mullions and transoms. These do not 
simply articulate the huge window areas— 
seventy feet high—but create a very strong 
independent pattern, so that even with the 
intensity of their colour the windows might 
easily appear to be imprisoned behind bars. 
There were, I believe, three possible answers 
to this architectural challenge. One was to 
accept the rectangular spaces and fill them 
with designs independent iconographically but 
unified by colour. The second was to use the 
mullions and transoms as a vast supporting 
trellis and train a composition upon them. 
The third way was to subdue them with 
assertively simple and monumental forms. 

As things have turned out the differences 
between the attitudes and methods of the three 
men can partly be expressed in terms of these 
solutions. Lee has not, in fact, divided his 
designs, the most Biblical of the three groups. 
into a series of partitions, but they do march 
upwards with a regularity and plain symmetry 
which is in accord with the pattern of masonry 
New, whose symbolism is more eclectic, mixing 
the sacred and the profane, has used a twining 


organic structure, while Clark has conceived 
his windows in terms of two vast symbols 
reaching almost from floor to roof which by 
the scale and the bold firmness of their draw- 
ing conquer the grid. His achievement pre- 
dominantly in two purple and dark blue 
compositions, which have suffered most from 
the colour and the low vitality of the artificial 
light, has now persuaded me that this is the 
best solution. though what will happen when 
they are seen in the building cannot be known. 

It has been argued in the past month or 
two that the symbolism is throughout too 
complicated and esoteric; that is like the 
argument of some harried visitor to Ghent 
that the Van Eyck altarpiece is too intricate 
to understand. The glass, the most dramatic 
of all pictorial media, immediately touches the 
emotions but if a programme of ideas has to 
be read then both time and a growing 
experience are needed. These windows should 
not be viewed as we tend to view much paint- 
ing and sculpture nowadays, from the stand- 
point of the exhibition visitor. These artists 
have not, one hopes, had in mind the casual 
or antiquarian tourist, church crawling from 
one picturesque experience to another, but 
those for whom the Cathedral will be their 
place of worship. If neither they nor their 
clergy are sufficiently alive in their faith either 
to search for the meaning of a symbolism which 
is essentially traditional or serious and 
thoughtful or do not use it as an aid to 
evangelism, then the artists can hardly be 
blamed. BASIL TAYLOR 


(Eedipus Complex 


CEDIPUS: one man’s tragedy is another man’s 
complex. No one has mentioned Freud, but 
in his centenary year his influence must have 
been more than usually potent. 

Altogether we had four CEdipuses at the 
Festival: in grand opera, on the Fringe 
(Aberdeen University Players’ endeavour, 
recklessly brave and hopelessly defeated, to 
tackle The Infernal Machine); from the 
Canadian visitors in the Assembly Hall; and 
(in the film version of the same production) on 
the screen. Sophocles, intruding into Edin- 
burgh with the assistance of the Stratford 
Ontario company and Tyrone Guthrie, has met 
an almost unbroken front of scorn. There are, 
of course, excuses. The Yeats translation is 


not altogether satisfactory, lurching sometimes 
with unhappy effect from ‘poetic’ language to 
the flattest sort of ordinary speech (‘I can 
explain everything’); the Canadian players are 
young, vigorous, conscientious, but not notice- 
ably burning with inner fire; and there were 
bits of wilful Guthrification. 

All these were in some degree vexatious; but 
not enough seriously to affect the awful force 
of the play. Monumental and unrelenting, the 
(Edipus of Sophocles can survive much 
rougher treatment than Cocteau’s; and like 
Lear (in spite of Lamb) it is one of the plays 
that cannot be wholly ruined by acting. Even 
the clumsiest treatment will release some of 
the power if it is at least honest and pains- 
taking; and the Canadian production is a good 
deal better than that. It was very good to 
look at: when Mr. Guthrie could subdue his 
compulsive desire to keep things moving the 
groupings on the apron stage were impressive. 
The transformation of the blinded Cdipus, 
veiled in his own darkness, clothed in his own 
blood, was dreadfully satisfactory. Most of 
the time (apart from the old trouble of near- 
unanimous gabble which can only be avoided 
if the choruses are sung) the lines were de- 
claimed with strength, meaning and clarity. 
Douglas Campbell’s CEdipus had something 
more—a harsh unease which, breaking out in 
pure animal ferocity when the king remembers 
the encounter at the fatal trivium (‘I killed 
them all’), makes legitimate and telling com- 
ment on his nature. 

These and other particular merits combined 
in a general effect overwhelming enough, one 
would have thought, for most people. What 
was wrong, then? Is it that the crises of ancient 
drama are too remote? The objectors, full of 
respect for classicism, would strenuously deny 
it. Or is it just the opposite—that these crises 
are uncomfortably close? I don’t know; but 
| know what the Freudians would say. 





CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


In the News 


| HAVE been reproached for making no mention 
of Independent Television News in the course 
of a recent diatribe on commercial pro- 
grammes. I was only being tactful; when one 
is denouncing a disorderly house it is hardly 
polite to draw attention to respectable tenants 
living in it, however well conducted their 
establishments. And ITN has been well con- 
ducted. The great merit of its newscasters— 
Chris Chataway, Robin Day, Ludovic Ken- 
nedy—is that they have appeared interested. 
They have conveyed the idea that they are 
talking to individual homes and families. By 
contrast the BBC’s news readers are chilly, 
remote. An outright ban on any reader who 
has had anything to do with sound news would 
be useful: the BBC has yet to discover that 
the two techniques are utterly dissimilar. 

In the presentation of live news, too, ITN 
is away ahead; particularly in interviews. | 
cannot understand why the BBC’s interview- 
ing remains so feeble—in all types of pro- 
gramme. Aware of this, evidently, the BBC 
has been falling back on known personalities 
to do much of its interviewing—Harding, Mug- 
geridge, Dimbleby and now Chataway. But this 
means cross-talk—often designed to display the 
interviewer, rather than the interviewed. Quite 
good programmes can be made on these lines 
—such as Harding’s new ‘This, That, and the 
Other,’ and Chataway’s recent explorations; 
but it is not, strictly speaking, interviewing 

This week I saw one example of how an 
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**As I was saying, you’ve no idea what that 
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interview should run: in ‘In Town Tonight,’ 
normally one of the BBC’s most painful pro- 
grammes. Kenneth More arrived all steamed 
up about the reception of a play he is back- 
ing, and let fly at the critics, ignoring the 
wretched interviewer completely. At the end 
she complained she had lots of questions she 
had wanted to ask him: I am prepared to bet 
one of them was, ‘Mr. More, do you prefer 
work in the theatre or in the cinema?’ Ques- 
tions are exactly what an interviewer should 
not have, except in emergency. Like a man who 
drives on his brakes, the interviewer who 
drives on his questions is ipso facto a bad 
interviewer. 


Far more use should be made, too, of film 
as a background to interviewing—as AR's 
‘Look in on London’ and ‘This Week’ are 
both learning to do, and of which even the 
BBC does a little. In this way the subject 
about which the interviewer is talking can be 
illustrated—be it stamps, or strikes, or student 
movements. And in this way studio-itis can be 
avoided. It afflicts even seasoned performers, 
making the Brains Trust. for example. look 
as if they had all been in the hands of a 
taxidermist, and talk as if they had been 
warned that the bulk of their viewers are 
morons—which, indeed, if we watch that pro- 
gramme, I suspect we are. 

Two good plays last week, which I have no 
space to do more than mention. Theatre's lead- 
ing lady was not Somerset Maugham’s, but 
she did well in a workmanlike adaptation of 
the book; and Tennessee Williams’s study of 
resurgence in the rectory, though just too long 
drawn out, was agreeably played. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Noble Timon 


TIMON OF ATHENS. By William Shakespeare. 
(Old Vic.) 


However unsatisfactory Timon of Athens 
may be as a play, it none the less contains 
some of Shakespeare’s most mature poetry, 
and, for that reason, it is an interesting experi- 
ence to see it performed. Allowing for the 
fragmentary nature of the text, Michael 
Benthall did not do too badly with this pro- 
duction. His conception of Timon, in which the 
last scenes by the sea are reminiscent of the 
mood of reconciliation of the final plays, is not 
mine. I should have preferred something more 
full-blooded, but Mr. Benthall’s reading was 
one which can be maintained, and the close 
of the play produced a number of fine 
tableaux and an atmosphere in which the 
poetry could work. Ralph Richardson’s Timon 
was perhaps a little too distracted. His will, 
one felt, was not strong enough in the first 
place to bring about such a change in his 
character. The moral of the play is, I suppose, 
corruptio optimi pessima, but Sir Ralph’s 
Timon never gives the impression of being on 
that scale at all. With Richard Gale as Lucilius 
and Dudley Jones as Apemantius he was well 
supported, and the sets surmounted a difficult 
problem with the minimum of fuss. Perhaps 
it would have been better to have a real antici- 
pation of Lear, but that was too much to hope 
for, and I doubt if there is any English actor 
at the moment who could give that impression 
with the material left to him by Shakespeare 
I propose to return to Brecht next week. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


A River Breeze. By Roland Culver. (Pheenix.) 
THE savagery with which some critics have 
mauled A River Breeze is hard to undeistand. 
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Admittedly it is an undistinguished example 
of that old-style West End farcical comedy 
which Nathan once called the ‘polite English 
drawing-room zero.’ Its improbabilities are too 
great for comfort, but not great enough to be 
consistently funny; and it bumbles along 
amiably for much- of the time in a fashion 
better suited to a television family serial than 
to the theatre. But it has one merit sufficiently 
rare these days to be worth noticing: it is 
written and played as if all concerned are 
enjoying themselves. Something of this cheer- 
fulness transmits itself to the audience; and 
those who prefer the theatre to look back in 
nostalgia rather than in rage, should enjoy it. 
B. I. 


Sumptuous Catalogue 


INDIAN BALLET. By Ram 
Theatre, Edinburgh.) 


Tue title of Indian Ballet is, of course, a 
mistake; as the forms of Indian music and 
drama differ totally from those of our civilisa- 
tion, so its dances, in their style and their 
expression, have no resemblance to the 
centrifugal dynamics of our theatre dancing. 
Ram Gopal has put together a most impressive 
company of dancers, clad them in a sumptuous 
catalogue of silks, gauzes, tissues, and creates, 
adapts or arranges a widely varying list of 
dance numbers, about gods, demons, maniacs, 
shepherds and milkmaids. Its primary appeal 
for non-Indians must lie in its strange pictorial 
beauties; not only of the effect of good lighting 
on lime-green, apricot, rose and gold costumes 
which shimmeringly add depth to the quality 
of the dance movements, but also of the 
exotically formalised gestures so different 
from our mode of hand-and-facial play. 
There is a lot of truly worthy effort, some 
gorgeously -‘exotic’ (in a Hollywood sense) 
performances by the three leading females. 
Kumudini. Shevanti. Satyavati, and a hearten- 
ingly large number of male dancers, many of 
whom are stylishly skilful. Mr. Gopal com- 
mendably dances mainly in ensembles or duets 
and only appears once as a soloist; his gestures 
and head movements, his footwork, are as 
neatly astonishing as ever. The orchestra is 
either ill-balanced, or is playing Indian music 
of alternate austerity and vulgarity that gives 
none of the aural pleasure formerly associated 
with Mr. Gopal’s ventures. The eternal ques- 
tion attendant on this sort of dancing rises 
again: how far should its creator compromise 
its forms so that they give pleasure to and are 
understandable by. an alien audience: how 
strongly should he refuse to stylise the 
material into a mode comprehensible to 
strangers? Mr. Gopal has, I think. fallen— 
but only very softly—between these two 
stools. Perhaps his big project The Legend 
of the Taj Mahal (to be seen in London 
shortly) will give a definitive answer. 
A. V. COTON 


Gopal. (Empire 


The Venice Festival 


CONTINENTAL film festivals seldom pass with- 
out international bad temper and a lot of com- 
mercial publicity of ‘cheesecake’ or other 
varieties. The thirteen days of the Venetian 
festival, which ended on Sunday, have been 
exceptional for their good humour and their 
comparative lack of bare-legged, bosomy and 
other exploitation. On the other hand, this 
year’s festival (which is the oldest in Europe) 
was subjected to an Anglo-American boycott 
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—an emphatic one by the American Motion 
Pictures Association, a more indefinite one by 
the British Film Producers Association. 

This squabble was of some significance to 
the craft as distinct from the commerce of 
films. The organisers of the festival, newly 
appointed since last year, introduced a new 
principle: instead of allowing each national 
industry to send along the films of its own 
choosing, the organisers themselves selected a 
short list of feature films to be submitted to 
the festival, for a final choice to be made by 
an international jury. There was an attempt 
to return to the high aspirations of the first 
Venetian festival (in 1932), to reinforce the 
artistic integrity of the occasion and to reduce 
the opportunities for commercial exploitation 
by the big producers’ organisations. The 
American MPA, as a result, refused to play; 
the British FPA was less categorical but in fact 
provided no feature film 

The Italian organisers of the festival, them- 
selves organised into a viewing committee of 
four, saw seventy-five feature films out of 
which they chose fourteen for the international 
jury and the festival. This procedure—how- 
ever laudable the principle which they were 
asserting—laid them wide open to counter- 
attack. If the purpose of the festival (a new 
purpose it would be) were simply to show, in 
uncompetitive fashion, those films which the 
organisers liked best, then there could be no 
objection. But if (as is the case) important 
prizes were to be offered, on a basis ol 
internationally judged merit, then this process 
of purely Italian preselection was question- 
able. 

The Italian committee of four, having them- 
selves chosen the short list of fourteen films, 
were risking their festival’s reputation. In the 
event it has survived, though not entirely un- 
scathed. The two American entries were 
lamentable; it is hard to think that, had the 
MPA co-operated, something better than 
Bigger Than Life (with James Mason as an 
addict of cortisone) and Attack (with the 
American Army of 1945 shown to be led by 
corrupt psychopaths) would not have been on 
show. Neither of the two Italian films in the 
short list were up to standard. One of the 
Japanese entries, The Sireet of Shame, was 
another bad choice—all the sadder since it was 
the last work of an eminent director, Kenzi 
Mizouchi, the maker of O-Haru, who died only 
last month. The Russian The Immortal Gar- 
rison was also a mistake—a specimen of flat 
propaganda. 

The festival's salvation has been two films 
each from Spain and France, and one each 
from Japan, Germany and Mexico. All have 
been interesting, the Mexican Torero because 
it is the most comprehensive, most authentic 
account yet given by the cinema of the life 
and fears of a matador, the Japanese Harp of 
Burma because, with all its concessions to 
Western taste, it gives an extraordinarily 
poignant impression of the feelings of the 
Japanese soldiers in the last war. The two 
French entries, Autant-Lara’s La Traversée 
de Paris (an episode from German-occupied 
Paris) and René Clement’s Gervaise (taken 
from Zola’s L’Assomoir) were outstanding for 
sheer technical ability. But the most significant 
items were the two from Spain, Berlanga’s 
Calabuch (a tiny fantasy with a big moral) 
and Bardem’s Calle Mayor (which is just a 
study in man’s inhumanity to woman). Bardem 
and Berlanga have served notice that the 
Spanish cinema has abruptly come of age. 
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tion 
> by As it turned out the international jury impossible part of Jud, which on the stage the Dance consists of two ballets, one the fam- 
awarded only the prizes for acting—to Maria always fell rather flat, and the song he and __iliar,even corny, one about the clown who loves 
to Schell for Gervaise, and to Bourvil for La Curly chant at his own imagined funeral, the girl who loves the handsome acrobat, 
of Traversée de Paris. The principal prize—for ‘Poor Jud is dead,’ is bubbling with laughter delicately but rather imitatively handled, with 
wly the best film—was not awarded. Apparently under the thinnest film of the macabre; while echoes of a dozen ballets, films, mimes, per- 
sons jt was partly that indecision reigned as be- Miss Grahame’s smooth, almost oriental face, formances all through it; the other a slick, 
nal tween The Harp of Burma and Calle Mayor wildly shrill, serious, innocent and sensual all modern piece, the story the same (more or 
wn but also that no film was considered quite at once, under the most ludicrous curly fringe less) as that of Louise de Vilmorin’s Madame 
da good enough. If the festival's organisers were I ever saw, makes Annie’s not particularly de .. ., but with a bracelet instead of ear- 
to brave (albeit a bit reckless) in their methods of brilliant remarks sound like marvels of wit. rings doing the round of infidelity: with 
by preselection, the festival’s jury was also brave It was pleasant, too, to hear the old songs Toumanova and Youskevitch as well as Mr. 
npt (and probably right) in refusing to express a_ sung really well again and some, though not Kelly, and some original and witty moments. 
irst final preference. The festival should not suffer all, of Agnes de Mille’s dances have been The Magic Lamp is neat but sentimental and 
the because its top prize was withheld. brought to the screen with an altogether new the combination of live dancers with drawings 
ice JAMES KENNEDY grace. Yet with all these advantages it struck is not, to my mind, a success. 
ion me as long, too long. By the middle of the Deborah Kerr's blonde fragility tends to 
he Box Social I was pining, though I couldn't land her in a lot of ice-maiden roles and the 
ay The Self-Same Song quite see why, with the prettiness and high ice maiden, unless really well handled, tends 
act ; cs spirits and good humour, for the end of it. (to a female observer, at any rate) to be one 
OxtaHoMa! (Odeon, Leicester Square.~——- Haye we, perhaps, heard the songs sung too of the major fictional bores. In The Proud and 
; INVITATION TO THE Danct and THE Macic often? Is it that long musicals on the stage, Profane she plays a war widow who joins the 
get LamP. (Ritz.)}——THE PROUD AND PROFANE. being divided into acts and therefore by inter- Red Cross but, faced with the casualties of a 
ot (Plaza.) vals, give one time to pause, breathe, relax Pacific battle, murmurs that she can’t bear 
he Oklahoma! filmed is at least as exuberant as and make an evening of it? I am almost the sight of the injured and is promptly 
rm the (London) stage version, if I remember beginning to think there is something to be (though very delicately) sick against a wall. 
en rightly, was—which is saying a good deal; and_ said for those horrible continental intervals This starts off her progress of regeneration and 
= the playing of individual parts is rather better. in the middle of films, with advertisements flings her into the scheming arms of a (mar- 
c The Carousel couple, Gordon MacRae and and lights up and other interruptions : at least ried, though she doesn’t know it) half-breed 
via Shirley Jones, are ideally suited to the parts in the case of long, familiar, exuberant and Indian colonel and such a series of trembling- 
ww of Curly and Laurey—the girl in particular therefore exhausting musicals. Director: Fred lipped close-ups as you never saw. With Wil- 
mt looking touchingly young and vulnerable Zinnemann. liam Holden, and an excellent performance 
ai through all the head-tossing that goes on; and Never an enthusiast for filmed ballet, which, from the only unembarrassing member of the 
of it was a stroke of genius to cast those two old for all its theoretical possibilities, in practice cast, Thelma Ritter, this is the sort of film 
ms stagers ‘straight—that is, non-musical— always seems to confuse two mediums, I am you so often meet—not quite bad enough to 
om players till now, Rod Steiger and Gloria enough of an enthusiast for Gene Kelly to be enjoyably absurd, but hardly good enough 
Grahame, as Jud the villain and Ado Annie watch a programme of his ballets—danced, to sit through, unless you are properly out to 
the girl who can’t say no. Plump and lowering, directed and thechoreography arranged by him waste an afternoon. Director: George Seaton. 
a Mr. Steiger does wonders with the rather —with a good deal of expectation. /nvitation to ISABEL QUIGLY 
S, 
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BOOKS 


Business and Biography 


By CHARLES WILSON 
|: the early Victorian age, when men still lived in the 





shadow of Malthusian prediction of famine, poverty and 

death, biographies of businessmen became common. They 
were seen as workgivers (in Dutch, a language full of shades 
of old meanings, the capitalist is still a werkgever), as men 
without whose enterprise other men would have neither work 
nor bread. And indeed it is difficult to see from whence in 
that age succour could have come, except from the men of 
enterprise. The triumphs of the great cotton spinners, the 
great ironmasters, most of all perhaps of the great engineers, 
were narrated and admired in the writings of that remarkable 
man, Samuel Smiles.* His Lives of the Engineers remains one 
of the most interesting sources of economic history of the 
period. Self-Help, Thrift, Duty, Character, in which the 
Victorian economic virtues were pointed by a wealth of illus- 
trative detail from the lives of great businessmen, were best- 
sellers in that earnest and hopeful age. Smiles had his 
imitators: for example, the anonymous authors of those three 
later large volumes called Fortunes Made in Business, whose 
subjects look out from behind their vast bushy beards— 
shrewd, benevolent, masterful. To writers of that generation, 
business and industry were not merely necessary and useful, 
they were dramatic and romantic. The author’s Preface to 
Fortunes begins by recalling Aladdin’s genie. ‘The Old Eastern 
Story,’ he muses; ‘was a sort of prophetic mirror of many 
romantic incidents in the modern Biography of Industry 
and Commerce.’ 





W. Somerset Maugham 
THE MAGICIAN 


An early novel about satanism and black magic set in Paris at the 
turn of the century, and based on the activities of Aleister 
Crowley. The novel also includes an autobiographical fragment 
by the author. 15s. 


Mary Pickford 


SUNSHINE & SHADOW 


A charming and fascinating autobiography by ‘‘the world’s sweet- 
heart’’, with over 100 photographs, giving the whole fabulous story 
of her career and private life. 25s 


Lord Brabazon of Tara 


THE BRABAZON STORY 


The autobiography of a great sportsman, businessman and public 
figure. He tells enthralling stories of early flying days, ballooning, 
golfing, yachting, big business—the whole story of his full and 
varied life. Fully illustrated 25s. 
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Towards the turn of the century attitudes were changing 
fast. In some ways private capitalism had been too successful; 
in other ways too little. As Mr. Ensor has remarked, the word 
‘unemployed’ used as a noun dates from 1882; unemployment 
from 1888. Not because such things then happened for the 
first time; but because they were more noticed. Industry as 
a system falters. The industrialist ceases to be the hero: in 
the eyes of the Fabians he becomes the exploiter of working- 
class misery. If the. workers were getting anything out of 
industrialisation, it was simply because the price of bread 
was falling, and this (it was explained) was nothing to do with 
private enterprise or investment but was in spite of it. So it 
went on. While Britain continued to sit on the branch of 
private industry and trade, liberal opinion (and some not so 
liberal) sawed busily away at the tree. Thousands of school- 
boys and undergraduates learnt their version of Britain’s decline 
into the abyss from Cole and Postgate’s The Common People. 
There wasn’t much room here for laudatory biographies of 
capitalists. Those that appeared were melodrama of a different 
kind. In the new age, popular heroes were recruited from 
stage or screen or Lord’s or Wimbledon: the businessman 
was more likely to achieve lasting fame in Madame Tussaud’s 
(the best mirror of popular taste) if he was Horatio Bottomley 
than if he was (say) Robert Hadfield or Charles Parsons. 

During the last few years, the pendulum of opinion has 
been swinging again. The renewed emphasis on the creation 
of wealth, the threatened run-down of old economies, the 
problems of new ones—these things account in part for a 
revival of interest in the history of business, and especially 
in the contribution of business organisers to economic growth 
and social welfare. In England, though we can boast a 
longer industrial history than anyone, less has been done than 
in any other major industrial country to study the evolution 
of our business community. Mr. Cohen’s study of one of the 
great industrialists of late Victorian England is therefore to 
be welcomed.f, 


* * * 


The name of Mond is less well known today than it was 
thirty years ago. For Alfred Mond moved up to the peerage 
as Lord Melchett and the famous old firm of Brunner Mond 
disappeared behind the anonymous curtain of Imperial 
Chemical Industries. Yet old Ludwig Mond was a phenomenon 
of Victorian industry worth a biography: here he is (p. 256) 
with his original partner, Sir John Brunner, both sitting behind 
beards long and bushy enough to satisfy the most exigent 
admirer of Victoriana. Ludwig was born in Cassel in the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, nearly ten years before the Year 
of Revolutions, into a Jewish family, traders of the middling 
sort. The story of his early life and training in science is 
told very thoroughly and takes up the first half of Mr. Cohen’s 
book. From the Cassel Polytechnic to Marburg, with Kolbe, 
then to Heidelburg with van Bunsen—we can see why the 
scientific side of German industry was soon to develop more 
rapidly than England’s. In 1860 Ludwig had his first job at 
a soda works near Cassel: and with the manufacture of soda 
— essential to so many industrial processes—he was concerned 
for the rest of his life. For a year his choice of a final home 
was in the balance. Germany offered, it seems, too little scope: 
Holland—a factory at Utrecht—nearly caught him, but in 
the end it was Widnes that won. (One wonders whether Widnes 
would still win that sort of competition at 1956 levels of taxa- 
tion and against 1956 planning and immigration legislation.) 

* SAMUEL SMILES AND His SURROUNDINGS. By Aileen Smiles, (Robert 
Hale, 18s.) 

+ THe Lite or Lupwic Monp. By J. M. Cohen. (Methuen, 22s. 6d.) 
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It was here, as a kind of industrial scientific adviser, that he 
met the Brunners, sons of a Swiss pastor who kept a school 
near Liverpool. But it was not till 1870 or later that he and 
John Brunner finally set up in business together to operate 
the new Solvay process of soda production in competition 
with the older Le Blanc process. 

The story of Ludwig Mond’s subsequent contribution to 
British industrial production from then till his death in 1909 
emerges, clear as far as it goes, but much compressed: it 
can be summed up in three words—soda, gas, nickel. Much 
that is adumbrated in the second half of Mr. Cohen’s book 
is of the greatest interest to the social and economic historian 
of modern England. The search for a site for the first factory 
—it was ultimately found at Winnington Hall in Cheshire, 
the property of Lord Stanley—the even more difficult quest 
for capital, the teething troubles of the entrepreneurs trying 
to convert formule and blueprints into realities—these are 
well told. The appendices by Mr. Irvine of ICI’s alkali division, 
make sure that the story of technology is not only told but 
told clearly and intelligibly. Yet it must be confessed that 
Mr. Cohen’s account leaves one, asking a lot of questions. 





How correct is it to attribute the success of Brunner Mond | 


to ‘the inventive powers and industry of one man’? What 
did Mond the scientist owe to Brunner the ‘commercial brain,’ 
who, we are told. Mond needed? The account of John 
Brunner’s activities as raw-material buyer and salesman makes 
one wonder whether the debt was not bigger than the previous 
quotation suggests. The reader may piece together for him- 
self a picture of Mond the industrial scientist. Mond the 
businessman; the man who would say, ‘I am not a gentleman, 
[ am a workman’: the man of whom Mr. Cohen writes: 
‘What fascinated him was the building up of new industries, 
the translation into steel and brick, gas and steam, main 
products and by-products, of the little sums and equations 
and formule that he would still jot down on the backs of 
envelopes or on the pages of his notebooks’: the man who 
from the start was obsessed by the problem of industrial 
waste, of potential markets for soda, producer gas and nickel. 


~ * * 


The oddities of his adolescence; the even odder attachment 
(in his early twenties) to his cousin Frida, aged twelve, later 
his bride; the portrait of Frida—a formidable little prig who 
read Ossian, Dickens and Byron and saw poetry in a smelting 
works; the inevitable art collection and the Palazzo Zuccari 
—all these are important. But, after all, Ludwig Mond’s claim 
to fame was as an industrial scientist and entrepreneur. Piety 
compels Mr. Cohen to record the early years of family life 
in Germany in conscientious detail: honesiy requires a 
reviewer to doubt whether anybody could make Ludwig’s 
relatives anything but a bore. Ludwig himself was never very 
attractive and as time went on turned into an irascible old 
boor. He is worth a biography because he had a genius for 





applying scientific invention to industrial production and | 


thereby helped to found one of our largest industries. Some 
of the rather tiresome trivia of family life might with benefit 
have made room for more on this theme. Mr. Cohen is fair, 
tolerant, and commendably frank in his characterisations. He 
makes it clear that Ludwig Mond was better at science and 
business than at the art of living. Students of industrial and 
scientific development will be grateful for what Mr. Cohen 
has uncovered about the former but will probably wish it 
were fuller, with more exact references and more dates. If 
it is worth while telling the tale of business enterprise in the 
past, it is worth telling for its own sake, plain and unvarnished; 
there is no need for biographers to be shy about it. 


YUM 


* * * Published this Month * * * 


The Golden Ring 


GIULIANA ARTOM-TREVES 


An informal study of those British and American citizens 
who settled in Florence about a hundred years ago. There 
were many famous names in this community of exiles, 
among them Robert and Elizabeth Browning, Walter 
Savage Landor and the Trollopes, and also many lesser- 
known but equally fascinating characters. Extensive 
research and skilful use of contemporary sources have 
enabled the author to create a vivid picture of the Anglo- 
Florentines. The translation is by Sylvia Sprigge. 

Illustrated. September 24. 21s. net 


No Crown of Glory 


JOHN GOLDTHORPE 


In a.D. 304, in Alexandria, the capital of Imperia? Egypt, 
the Roman Governor opened the trial of a woman who 
had defied the Emperor and all his powers. In this violent 
and colourful novel John Goldthorpe tells the story of 
Theodora, a Christian in opposition to the gods of Rome. 


“The book captures the essence of the material and 


spiritual conflict of those times when two incompatible 
beliefs met face to face. 15s. net 


Louis XV 


The Monarchy in Decline 
G. P. GOOCH 


In this new biographical study Dr. Gooch has created, 
from memoirs of the era and other sources, an inspired 
portrayal of the French monarchy in the period of decline 
which was to lead Louis XVI to the scaffold. The King’s 
upbringing and early environment, the influence of his 
Regent, ministers and of his mistresses is presented clearly 
in relation to the decline of the Monarchy. 25s. net 


* * * Coming in October * * * 


Spectrum 


This miscellany brings together the most outstanding 
features, long and short, which have enlivened the pages 
of the Spectator in the past year or so. Home politics and 
foreign affairs, economics, literature and the arts, and the 
absurdities which are their frequent by-products are all 
included. No more varied or more stimulating comment 
on the events of the year could be found. 16s. net 


. 
The Eighth Plague 
DENYS RHODES 
This is a very unusual, very imaginative novel. It is set 
in an anonymous African territory, and the characters are 
the men and women engaged in the life-or-death struggle 
with the locusts. Mr. Rhodes recently spent a considerable 
time actively studying the subject in the field, and he uses 
the craft of the novelist to present and accentuate the 
constant drama of the anti-locust battle. 13s. 6d. net 


My Two Worlds 


NORAH WYDENBRUCK 


The two worlds of Countess Wydenbruck’s auto- 
biography could hardly be more contrasted: the fabulous 
life of Imperial Vienna, the travels in a Europe not yet 
ravaged by a world war—and then the nightmare inflation 
of the postwar 1920s with its legacy of poverty; migration 
to London and the new beginnings from the little that was 
left. The book is full of illuminating anecdote, shrewd 
portraits, and an overall evocation of a past age. 
Iilustrated. 21s. net 
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More of Africa 


BLACK Power. By Richard Wright. (Dennis Dobson, 25s.) 


PaAN-AFRICANISM OR COMMUNISM? By George Padmore. (Dennis 
Dobson, 25s.) 


AFRICA IN BLACK AND WHITE. By Geoffrey Dutton. (Chapman 
and Hall, 21s.) 


THE first two of these three books are by coloured authors and 
they are the more important, though I must admit that reading 
the third, a pretty light-weight affair, was something of a relief. 
What is it about Messrs. Wright’s and Padmore’s lengthy offerings 
that somehow leaves the reader unsatisfied? There are, between 
them, over 750 pages of writing; painstaking, historical, sincere, 
sometimes passionate and immensely topical. And yet you are 
left wondering why it is that so much effort has gone into making 
so little impression. 

Richard Wright, an American Negro writer now living in 
Paris, was one of the six contributors to The God that Failed, 
that somewhat embarrassing but always gripping symposium by 
a group of relapsed Communists which came out a few years 
ago. At the suggestion of a friend he went to the Gold Coast 
in 1954 in order, as he puts it, to find out ‘whether there was 
something in Africa that my feelings could latch on to to make 
all of this dark past clear and meaningful. Would the Africans 
regard me as a long-lost brother who had returned?’ This was 
truly an exciting objective. Here is a theme of highly dramatic 
interest and those of us who read his ‘What is Africa to me?’ in 
the September, 1954, Encounter—a digest of the book now 
published in Great Britain—looked forward enormously to the 
fuller story. 

But somehow when the fuller story is told it misses. What is 
served up is a piece of sustained journalism, written with flashes 
of passionate sincerity; but it is essentially journalism, and could 
have only come from the pen of an American—the ‘American- 
ness’ dulls the edge of its purpose for, lonely, uncomfortable 
and hot as he wanders about Accra or takes his expensive hired 
taxi into the hinterland, you feel that Mr. Wright’s heart isn’t 
quite in the job. The effect, then, is somewhat poignant. The 
identification with Africa eludes Mr. Wright (possibly to his 
relief?) and he is content instead—apart as I have said from some 
brilliant descriptive writing—to produce a good many clichés 
about the British and their wicked ways plus a series of rather 
puzzled comments about Dr. Nkrumah and the CPP. He ends 
up with a sort of open letter to the Gold Coast Prime Minister 
which is really very American in its exuberant naivety and which 
thunders out, sometimes using capitals and italics, a lot of advice 
to someone who seems, on his record, to know most of the 
answers anyway. 

Mr. Padmore’s book is also very long and somewhat dis- 
appointing. George Padmore is an Afro-West Indian and lives 
and works in London. He knows a great deal about the past 
struggles of coloured people. But his title is a let-down for he 
gives a repetitive history of ‘Pan-Africanism’ (whatever that 
means) by describing at length the various Pan-African Congresses 
that have taken place since the inaugural one during the Peace 
Conference after the 1914-18 War. He also fills up many pages 
describing the past endeavours of coloured people to gain recog- 
nition and, as is to be expected, high-lights the Gold Coast which 
he, confusingly I thought, calls ‘Pan-Africanism in Action.’ So 
far as Communism is concerned the heart of what he has to say 
appears only towards the end of the book when he reassuringly 
writes that ‘Communism is no threat to African national unity’ 
although he spoils the value of such a statement by saying that 
‘If ever the African turns to Communism it will be due to the 
stupidity of the white settlers—a terrifying over-simplification, 
I thought. 

Perhaps my main complaint about both these books is that 
Mr. Richard Wright, the artist, and Mr. George Padmore, the 
political historian, can never get away from propaganda. It isn’t 
that I object to the constant hits at the British—or other colonial 
powers—but that under grandiose titles and with themes that 
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promise to be rewarding, responsible writing somehow becomes 
irresponsible. Perhaps we have only ourselves to blame. 
Mr. Dutton’s travel book is a pleasant, unpretentious record of 
a journey well observed. I suppose there are people about who 
will be prepared to pay as much as a guinea for travel books of 
this kind but it seems to me to be a lot of money for not very 
much. Mr. Dutton and his wife are Australians and it is always 
refreshing to get a view of Africa which isn’t tarnished with guilt 
or recrimination. I can’t say fairer than that it made me want 
to escape from the rain of the English Lakes and go back to 
visit East Africa again. 
ROGER FALK 


A History of Poland 


A History OF PoLanD. By O. Halecki. (Dent, 21s.) 


THIS is a famous book, the work of a scholar of international 
renown. Originally written in French, and published in Paris in 
1933, it expressed above all else the pride of the new Poland that 
had arisen, in 1919, from the ashes of the old, and its consciousness 
of great historical traditions. It won immediate recognition 
because of the author’s skill in picking out the essential problems 
of Polish history. A work of reflection, rather than a manual of 
historical fact, it treated Polish history as an integral part of 
European history, showed how Poland became part of the Euro- 
pean community, and assessed its contribution ‘to the common 
patrimony of European civilisation.’ In this way it opened new 
horizons for many historians in the West, and necessitated salu- 
tary rethinking. It was also significant because it shifted the per- 
spective away from the eighteenth-century partitions—to make 
which ‘the centre of the whole past history of Poland’ was, 
Professor Halecki asserted, ‘the grave mistake’ of Western his- 
torians—to the epoch of the Jagiellos and of the Piasts. Here, 
indeed, lay the sense and purpose of the whole book. Its object 
was to pick out the ‘vital historical traditions’; and these tradi- 
tions, Professor Halecki insisted, were the traditions of Poland's 
‘great centuries,’ even though those centuries were ‘relatively 
distant.’ 

The qualities which distinguished Professor Halecki’s book in 
1933 remain its distinctive qualities today. And yet, inevitably, 
a new temper infuses it. The geniality of the original, and its 
notable capacity to stand back from events and view them in 
wide perspective, are not the predominant qualities of the newly 
added concluding section, which carries the story from 1914 to 
1955. And although Professor Halecki still provokes reflections, 
perhaps they are no longer the same reflections. The Poland of 
the inter-war years, we can see today, was far more a product 
of Versailles and far less the heir of Piasts and Jagellonians than 
Professor Halecki would allow. Whatever the rights and wrongs 
of the Oder-Neisse line (about which, in fact, I am in full agree- 
ment with Miss Wiskemann), the operative reason for making it 
‘permanent’ is certainly not because the territories involved ‘had 
once belonged to medieval Poland.’ On that basis we, in England, 
might claim to annex Gascony! An oppressive strain of historical 
romanticism runs through this book, which is curiously out of 
touch with the postwar temper, 

More important is the way this self-same strain has blighted 
Polish history. The dangers and difficulties of Poland’s geo- 
graphical position are obvious; but it is not so obvious why 
Poland should so consistently have made the worst of it. It was 
not necessary that either medieval or post-Versailles Poland 
should become a country of preponderant minorities (11 millions 
out of 35 millions after 1919); it was not necessary that Poland 
should have alienated Czechs, Lithuanians, Livonians, Ruthenians, 
Moldavians and Ukrainians, and thereby ruined every hope of a 
solid West Slav bloc, interposed between Germany and Russia. 
On the contrary, it was the result of what Professor Halecki 
himself calls the ‘illusions’ of Polish policy, the chief being ‘the 
cult of a common past,’ or—put more bluntly—historicism run 
riot. I would not have these remarks misunderstood; they do not 
denote an anti-Polish bias. What is necessary, in reality, is an 
agonising reappraisal of Polish history, on lines different from 
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Duckworth Books” 





Shakespeare in his Age 
By F. E. HALLIDAY 


“The idea is to put Shakespeare’s work in the perspective of his time, 
against the background of both general history and the developmen: 
of the drama. . Mr. Halliday has excellent qualifications for the 
difficult ‘ob he has set himself’’—a. L. Rowse (Daily Telegraph) 


“A successful attempt to relate Shakespeare to the epoch in which he 
lived nowhere else is so much information so readably 
imparted."’—DANIEL GEORGE (The Bookman). 


“An investigation conducted with scholarship and human sympathy 
. Shakespeare in his Age is Shakespeare seen afresh.””—1voR 
BROWN (Liverpool Post). 


‘A book to be whole-heartedly commended. It enlarges our concep- 
tion not only of Shakespeare, but of all the quarrelling young storm- 
cocks whose voices combined in the Elizabethan dawn-song.”’ 
—HOWARD SPRING (Country Life). 


With line illustrations and 16 pp. photos. Demy 8vo., 30.- nei 


3 Henrietta St. London. W62 








An Historian’s 
Approach to Religion 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


This book is ‘about the glimpse that we get of the 
Universe when we look at it from an historian’s point 
of view’. Dr Toynbee chose the subyect, he says, 
because, in my own life, I had reached a point at 
which the question ‘‘What is our attitude towards 
Religion?”’ was calling tor an answer too insistently for 
me to ignore it any longer’. No reader ot A Study of 
History should neglect this complementary volume. 

215. met 


Making, Knowing 
and Judging w. H. AUDEN 


The complete text o! Protessor Auden’s Inaugural 
Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford in 
June this year Paper covers 2s. 6d. net 


Family and 
Neighbourhood 


Two Studies in Oxford }. M. MOGEY 


The author examines an obsolescent housing area and 
a new housing estate in Oxford and contrasts the 
behaviour and attitudes of the people living in them. 
The results of his inquiries challenge many widely 
held opinions about the harmony of lite in a slum and 
about the quality ot family liv:ng in our new housing 
estates Itlustrated 30s. ner 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A CRACKLE OF THORNS 
Sir Alec Kirkbride, K.C.M.G. 


A vivid mixture of biography and history, this book ts 
of great topical importance. It is the essence of 40 years’ 
responsible and enjoyed experience in the Middle East. 
in Jordan, Palestine, Syria and Libya. 

‘Sir Alec’s excellent book of reminiscences. He writes with 
etachment and a dry gift for exploiting the farcical. He has 
imple material to work on..—Evening Standard 

Map and Illustrations 21s nei 


Book Society Alternative Choice 


IN A GREAT TRADITION 


A TrispuTe To 


Dame Laurentia McLachlan 
BY THE BENEDICTINES OF STANBROOK 


The story of a celebrated abbess, friend of Bernard 
Shaw and of many other people in all walks of life, 
leader and vital influence both within the convent and 
in the world at large. ‘An enclosed nun with an 
unenclosed mind.’—G.B.S Illustrated 25s net 





GHOSTS OF THE RIALTO 
Daniele Vare 


Venice was the late Signor Vare’s ancestral home and he 
surveys with great liveliness the pageant of the past. 
His ghosts are delightfully vivid and far from moribund. 
‘A gracious, cultured book, to be read, ideally, in a 
gondola, before sundown.’—The Times 21s net 


PIONEERS OF 
POPULAR EDUCATION 


Hugh M. Pollard, Ph.D. 


A remarkable study showing how education in western 
Europe developed from the appalling conditions in 
primary schools in France at the end of the Revolution 
and how continental influencies were assimilated into 
the educational system of Great Britain. 28s ne 


DANIEL HALL 


PIONEER tN SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE 


H. E. Dale, c.B. 


An enthralling study o!f the man who was mainly 
instrumental in shaping British agriculture to use the ful! 
benefits of modern science. “A life devoted to agricul- 
ture, maybe the greatest of all lives so dedicated. By any 
standard he was a great Englishman.’— Birmingham Pos! 

Iliustrated 21s net 
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those Professor Halecki has pursued. Professor Halecki writes 
as though there was never more than one solution to Poland’s 
problems: a ‘great Poland,’ including Lithuanians, White 
Russians and Ukrainians. That is not true. The alternative, as 
Dmowski advocated against Pilsudski in 1919, is ‘a homogeneous 
national state.’ Is it not, in fact, a more realistic aim? And is it 
not a hopeful sign that those in power in Poland today, however 
we may judge them in other respects, are nearer on this crucial 
point to Dmowski than to Pilsudski? They also have studied 
Polish history; but for them the Poland of the Jagiellos is not 
a model and an ideal, but a warning of dangers and illusions to 
be avoided. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Facts without Figures 


I aM A MATHEMATICIAN: An Autobiography, By Norbert Wiener. 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 


THOSE who normally confine their reading to ‘culture’ might well 
sample Professor Wiener’s book as a bracing tonic for the sub- 
standard vitality of the holiday deck-chair. Indeed, his intriguing 
reference to the ‘esthetic appeal,’ the ‘beauty and power and 
emotion’ of mathematics might be enough by itself to tempt them. 
What an angel of a mathematician it must be, thus to sail in where 
the apostle of culture now fears to tread! 

Professor Wiener was once a child prodigy. Now he is a very 
honest man, and makes it fairly plain that there are people about 
who at least used to find him difficile. He must have been less so, 
however, than his father, an Eastern European polymath-polyglot 
by origin, and a man who seems to have dominated the son’s 
childhood life, and also too much of the rest of it. 

Others besides Professor Wiener have had a wife and two 
daughters, others have spent periods in Mexico, India or the Far 
East; and many others, it must be said, have written better on all 
these matters. But those who have always wished to be able to read 
between the lines in mathematics, and find some more humane 
substance mediating the mathematician’s succession of incontest- 
able but bewildering intuitions, will find that here. These trips 
and tennis parties and professional tiffs round out a genuine 
mathematical continuity. 

The reader to whom mathematics is a closed book, in fact, may 
confidently open this one: its most advanced piece of symbolism 








THE EXCITING STORY OF 
THE SUCCESSFUL 
T.V.-ZOO EXPEDITION 


Zoo Quest 


To Guiana 
DAVID ATTENBOROUGH 


Over fifty magnificent photographs 





with five in superb colour. 18s. net. 
Just published. Already reprinted. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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is made up of the figures 2, 1 and 0 (quite enough, too). Yet time 
after time an alive, if precarious, sense transpires of what a 
mathematical technique is for and is like, and of what roots it has 
in the historical development of the subject. Co-ordinate and non- 
Euclidean geometry, harmonic analysis, binary arithmetic, even 
some of the mathematics of probability become almost alarmingly 
clear: or seem temporarily to do so. 

What is more, this book has the world in it too. Its author is a 
very superior applied mathematician for whom the subject is 
something ‘by which man puts himself en rapport with his environ. 
ment.’ Fact and symbol bow each other in and out continuously. A 
queer kind of count-on-your-arms-not-fingers arithmetic illumin- 
ates why a nerve is like an electrical flip-flop circuit; and who 
would have suspected that? The author showers his partial 
differentials and Lebesque integrals (in words, no nasty symbols) 
through the cosmos, until he creates a'distinct, distinctive picture 
of it: immensely complex and varied, in agitation everywhere, 
always blurred at the edges, yet open indefinitely to analysis by 
what strikes the layman as the refined’ freehand of modern 
mathematics. 

For those who find that these cosmic peeps range too widely, the 
accounts of the ‘electronic brain’ and its Orc-like offspring the 
automatic factory may prove the core of this book. Professor 
Wiener, in fact, invented the present use of the term ‘cybernetics’; 
and one sees from his book that this science is one aspect of the 
current total transformation of man’s place in nature. Until 
recently his mastery seems to have been only of by-blow natural 
processes like oxidisation or the piston. Here one glimpses his new 
position as master of nature’s most spectacular show processes 
(those in suns or central nervous systems for example), and of a 
mathematics up to this or indeed anything else. One recalls as well, 
however, the link in etymology between cybernetics and Palinurus 
with his unquiet grave. Let us hope it is irrelevant. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Protestant Professors 


THE PROTESTANT Way. By Kenneth Hamilton. (Epworth Press, 
21s). 


THE STRANGENESS OF THE CHURCH. By Daniel T. Jenkins. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


THE NEw BEING. By Paul Tillich. (S.C.M. Press, 10s. 6d.) 


‘Do not call yourselves Lutherans,’ said Luther. ‘Call yourselves 
Christians.’ St. Paul found it necessary to address a similar 
admonition to the Corinthians. The tendency of Christians to 
label themselves with a narrower name than the name of Christ 
is inveterate. Labels derive either from attachment to a particular 
teacher or from concentration on a particular doctrine or practice. 
The orthodox are inclined to say that it is only heretics who 
adopt such narrowing labels, and indeed heresy is not badly 
defined by saying that it consists in getting personalities or 
doctrines out of proportion. But the orthodox are much mistaken 
if they suppose that the great labels which they themselves affect 
safeguard them from the narrowness and distortions of sectarian- 
ism. Gabriel Marcel’s remark was extremely perceptive: ‘When 
we say: “We Catholics,” we have already ceased to be Catholic.’ 
Protestants are a little less tempted than Catholics to fall into 
this trap, since their label is so much more heterogeneously applied 
and is, in consequence, psychologically less spell-binding. But 
Protestantism as well as Catholicism has its pomp and pride—all 
the more so at present, because it is reputed (at least among its 
sympathisers) to be displaying powers of revival. 

Self-conscious Protestants, when they boast of their profession, 
make even greater fools—or bores—of themselves than self- 
conscious Catholics. Mr. Kenneth Hamilton, unlike Professors 
Jenkins and Tillich, is a self-conscious Protestant, though I hasten 
to add that he is not at all an offensive example of the species. 
He is in fact self-critical as well as self-conscious, and although 
his book is an elaborate attempt to justify Protestant belief and 
practice in contrast to Catholicism, yet at times his theological 
resolution is overcome by his good sense and he admits that, if 
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they are judged by the test of the fruits of the Spirit, there is not 
all that to choose between them, The Protestant Way is apparently 
Mr. Hamilton’s first book and, like a minister preaching his first 
sermon, he has tried to pack far too much into it. While many 
of his points are well, if not originally, made, the general effect 
of his argumentation is tedious—at any rate to a reader who is 
more eager to know what truth there is in Christianity than how 
Protestantism can be reduced to coherence. Incidentally, Mr. 
Hamilton should not have transferred the well-known story about 
‘A beast, but a just beast’ from Frederick to William Temple. 

The Strangeness of the Church and The New Being, though 
slighter in volume, are on a different level of quality. Mr. Jenkins 
and Dr. Tillich, though eminent Professors of Theology who 
make no bones about their Protestant origins, do not labour to 
be professors of Protestantism. They are in fact on the way toa 
point where the antinomy between Catholicism and Protestantism 
is transcended. Mr. Jenkins expounds, profoundly and realistically, 
what he believes to be the truth about the Church of Christ and 
the relation of the various ‘churches’ to it: he speaks to the con- 
dition of both Protestants and Catholics who are willing to have 
their assumptions—and their labels—critically examined. As he 
says, ‘theologians of all people should not hesitate to “cast a cold 
eye’ over the churches and, in particular, to consider how far 
history and present experience justify the more pretentious claims 
that some of them make for themselves.’ 

The New Being consists formally of sermons, but they are 
sermons of a kind which, alas, are seldom heard in England. 
Readers of Professor Tillich’s earlier volume The Shaking of 
the Foundations, which I have till now regarded as the most 
exciting theological publication since the Second World War, 
will not need to be urged to buy this sequel. Broadly speaking, 
it is true to say that The New Being suggests answers to the 
questions that were developed in The Shaking of the Foundations. 
This is a book that should not be overlooked by those who are 
deeply concerned about the truth of Christianity, whether they 
are believers or not. ‘It is the greatness of Christianity,’ says 
Tillich, ‘that it can see how small it is. The importance of being 
a Christian is that we can stand the insight that it is of no 
importance.’ 

ALEC VIDLER 


More Hagiography 

THE STORY OF THOMAS More. By John Farrow. (Collins, 18s.) 

To the making of books on Sir Thomas More there appears to 
be no end. So one has the right to ask what fresh contribution 
the author of yet another has made. The answer in this case is, 
Nothing. Mr. Farrow’s style is not distinguished: ‘The actors were 
being assembled, the stage was being set, the drama was almost to 
begin, the drama which was to bring Thomas More great tragedy 
but greater glory.’ Nor is his comment particularly illuminating: 
take this reflection on Henry VIII's relations with Anne Boleyn: 
‘Beauty in the realm of amour is the property and endowment of 
the participants alone. Under the spell of emotion they dwell and 
move in an enchanted world of their own, confusing realities with 
dreams, peering at each other through the dangerous and distorted 
lens of guile and passion. It has ever been and ever will be.’ Such 
defects could be forgiven if Mr. Farrow had been content to tell 
More’s story simply, He was such an attractive character, and the 
anecdotes clustering round him are so good, that his life can never 
make boring reading. But Mr. Farrow, who has received two 
papal knighthoods, is concerned with hagiography rather than 
biography. Throughout his book he assumes as a matter of course 
that the Reformation was a bad thing, the reformers mostly knaves 
and fools. Cranmer ‘wallowed in duplicity.” Such opinions have 
been held by others: but they prevent Mr. Farrow from grappling 
with the real problems of More’s career. Mr. Farrow makes 
Wolsey the villain of his piece, and so has to skate very lightly 
over the fact that More owed his promotion to the Cardinal. He 
caricatures One interpretation of Uropia by suggesting that the 
book should not be taken seriously. ‘Amusement is the point.’ Mr. 
Farrow plays down the contrast between the young radical who 
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wrote (albeit in the safe obscurity of Latin) one of the most 
passionate books of social criticism ever penned, and ‘the 
frightened elder statesman who wanted to stop ordinary people 
reading the Bible, who regretted the outspokenness of some of the 
Fathers, and who said he would burn his own books rather than 
see them used to help the reformers. More was a complex character 
striving in difficult times to serve his God, his King and humanity: 
it is neither convincing nor historically accurate to depict him as 
a plaster saint who knew all the twentieth-century answers. He 
held many opinions which it is impossible to treat with respect 
today: but what a human and lovable person he was! 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


A Bag of Nuts 


Jazz: Its EVOLUTION AND Essence. By André Modeir. (Secker 
and Warburg, 25s.) 


It is safe to say that no critic, not even Matthew Arnold himself, 
ever tried ‘to see the object as in itself it really is,” although he 
may help others to do so. The critic, as distinct from the scholar, 
goes into business to try to alter the art he is interested in, to 
make it easier for what he likes, and harder for what he dislikes, 
to be produced. This is as it should be, for it is always open to 
the reader to accept or reject the critic’s pressure. 

M. André Modeir exerts pressure in two related ways. He 
wants jazz, considered as music, to become more capable of 
interesting the serious musician, and, considered as mental 
pabulum, he wants it moved into the field of quasi-philosophical 
discussion. The first of these efforts he applies through his own 
example, emphasising rhythmic and harmonic nuance at the 
expense of the broad sensual effect, and constantly implying the 
superiority of the modernist musician (the adherent of be-bop 
or of ‘progressive’ jazz) over both the earlier master and the 
postwar Dixieland revivalist. The latter figure, who is far and 
away the most typical of the European jazz scene, M. Modeir 
passes over in haughty silence. His second aim is conducted by 
the multiplication of hypothetical entities like ‘relaxation,’ ‘vital 
drive’ and the ‘essence’ of his title. This is not a profitable activity. 

The reader equipped with a knowledge of serious music will 
find M. Modeir technically accurate and skilled in using a steam- 
hammer to craek a series of nuts. The chapter headed ‘The 
Influence of Jazz on European Music’ is pervaded by the notion 
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that a serious composer cannot borrow from the jazz idiom unless 
he has studied the records of Joe ‘King’ Oliver. Ravel, Milhaud 
and Stravinsky are weighed in this balance and found wanting. 
Hindemith, Krenek, Walton, Lambert, Weill, Copland and 
Honegger (whose Concertino pour piano is surely in the ‘cool’ 
style?) are not even mentioned. Their indifference to Joe ‘King’ 
Oliver must have been truly obsessive. 

MORTIMER PEPPER 


Spanish Rhapsody 
Way I’M NOT A MILLIONAIRE. By Nancy Spain. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 


Miss Nancy SPAIN’s memoirs are something of a mystery to me. 
They are written, as we all know, by a successful author and 
critic, equipped with a tough personality, a broad sense of humour 
and a professional absence of scruple. They have the official 
benison of Messrs. N. Coward and G. Harding, swarm with 
references to well-known characters and contain a number of 
amusing anecdotes. They ought, in fact, to be all their faithful 
publisher says they are—crackling with wit, bursting with 
vitality,” yet I must admit I found them something less than 


fascinating. 
Where were ‘the taxi-drivers, bus conductors, booksellers, little 
boys of three and a half ... lovely people all of them, who 


have taught me so many things’ in whom the author expresses 
such pious interest? They are liquidated, smothered in rose 
leaves—Godfrey Winn, Marlene Dietrich, Hermione Gingold, 
Angus Wilson and all the other ‘marvellous people’ who fall from 
the pages in suffocating swarms. Even rose leaves can get 
crumpled, and the addition of artificial scent will not call them 
back to life. 

But I know a lot of people like personalities at any price and 
will flock out in hundreds to buy these for sixteen shillings. There 
are, in fact, some other cards up Miss Spain’s sleeve. She has 
learned from a stay with the Empire News to catch the cosy 
moment (“This was the day my sister married Sir Westrow Hulse 
and Lord Beaverbrook took me to the dentist. I am drinking cham- 
pagne with Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Lascelles’); from the BBC a nice 
easy way with famous Christian names (‘Yes, Cyril and Bess 
[Lord] are darlings and it is lovely to stay with them’); and from 
the Daily Express a certain guarded admiration for her employer 
(‘Five minutes with the Lord and adrenalin courses through the 
veins. Fifteen and I can move mountains; Four hours, the length 
of a happy dining party, and I long somehow to mark the hours 
with a white stone or a little crock of gold’). 

So what with one thing and another she may yet make a 
million, and in a way, perhaps, she deserves to. 

DAVID WATT 


New Novels 


Our hearts go out to those earnest members of the younger 
generation who, while striving to keep pace with the talked-of 
fiction of today, feel constrained to make acquaintance with 
the esteemed fiction published before they attained adult reading 
age. The questions they ask one another! ‘Must I read the whole 
of Proust?’—‘Ought I to persevere with Dostoievsky?’—‘I suppose 
Henry James isn’t really necessary?’—‘Can Wyndham Lewis’s 
Childermass be taken as read?’—‘All those novels by C. P. Snow 
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. . . WE are most unwilling, at so critical a period, to embarrass 
the Government by any recommendation or reflection which 
could remotely involve its popularity, or indirectly endanger 
the success of the great vital question of reform in the House 
of Lords. But so many public and private remonstrances on the 
disposition of its patronage have reached us from all parts of 
the Kingdom, and the disgusting facts connected with the Dublin 
election are so recent and so notorious, that we reluctantly enter 
our protest. 
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about the tribulations of Lewis Eliot. . . .?’ Though it may not 
be exactly a case of ‘New readers can begin here,’ it does happen 
that an opportunity now presents itself for the aspiring inquirer 
to sample at least Wyndham Lewis and C. P. Snow in their latest 
phases. 

Wyndham Lewis’s novel, The Red Priest (Methuen, 15s.), opens 
unintimidatingly enough in a mews, the scene of juvenile gang 
warfare (visualised’ as the cartoonist Giles’s little horrors in 
action), carried on to the inconvenience of the more or less 
aristocratic occupiers of what were once coachmen’s houses, 
Striding into the story comes Father Augustus Card, known as 
the Red Priest, a giant of a man with a boxing blue and a reputa- 
tion for being ‘higher’ at his church than Anglo-Catholics usually 
soar. No ascetic, he marries and begets a child, but domestically 
fails to curb his fighting spirit. In the course of an argument 
(apparently about Indian religions) he kills a curate, gets off on 
the plea of manslaughter, serves a term in prison, goes out to 
convert the Eskimoes of Farthest North and there comes to a 
violent end. Meanwhile (this is no common thriller) he and other 
priests in the book have talked a great deal. So have the women. 
The women’s talk is easier to follow: it’s mostly about love, ‘sex’ 
and marriage. At one point in the story a lecturer on ‘the novel’ 
observes: ‘It is a question of what degree of realism the audience 
demands.’ Disciplined readers of Wyndham Lewis, pitching their 
demands low, will take The Red Priest as a refreshing interlude 
after Monstre Gai. Unacclimatised newcomers may wonder (as 
Mary in the story, always a little behind in her colloquialisms, 
would say) what it is all in aid of. 

The degree of realism in C. P. Snow’s Homecomings (Mac- 
millan, 15s.)}—the sixth instalment of his saga—should satisfy the 
demands of those who prefer their fiction to be ‘like life’ what- 
ever the kind of life depicted. The year is 1938, and the narrator, 
Lewis Eliot, has walked home from Millbank to his house in 
Cheyne walk where his wife is suffering from a ‘schizoid chill.’ 
Gloom, therefore, sets in early, deepens after a suicide, is partly 
dispelled by intrigue in a Ministry where everybody mysteriously 
does ‘a magnificent job’ or puts up ‘a wonderful show,’ but hangs 
about even a love affair with an obliging girl from the Treasury, 
and descends again for the emotional blackmail of a child stricken 
with meningitis. At least, that is the impression a first taster of 
the work of C. P. Snow might get from this novel. It is, of course, 
far better than such a bleak outline conveys, deserving as it does 
nearly all the praise it has elsewhere been awarded. But some of 
those who for fifteen years have been concerned about Lewis 
Eliot are beginning to think that now would be a good time for 
Mr. Snow, as his best friend, to have a word in his ear. 

‘Eliot,’ he might say, ‘this is going to hurt you more than it 
hurts me, but the fact is readers are complaining that you're 
becoming just the teeniest bit of a bore. Panoplied in all the 
philosophies, as someone said to or of your namesake George, 
you're apt to swoop upon a commonplace. You're not supposed 
to be one of us writing chaps, I know, so we won’t say anything 
about your grammar; but, really, your tone has got so 
monotonous—it drones. And you don’t help it by chopping your 
narrative into short chapters with absurd headings: “The 
Acquiescent versus the Opaque,” for example. Which reminds me, 
you've grown too fond of the word opaque, and you're also 
curiously, as you would say, addicted to the use of curious. 
You ought to give obfusc a rest, too. Once it appears as subfuse 
—that was a narrow escape: it might so easily have been a worse 
misprint. I must give you credit for bringing in some unfamiliar 
words: sadic, pantocrator, labile, snurge and so on: they keep 
the reader from dropping off. Just one other thing: I do wish 
that when you tell us about making love to your wife you 
wouldn’t say you “had her” or “took her’—it makes you sound 
like a gangster, and you're far from being that, old chap. Apart 
from these trifles, which I hope you won’t mind my mentioning. 
I think you’re doing fine. But watch it: you can’t expect new 
readers to guess, when you're being so pompous and omniscient 
and humourless and such an old busybody, what a splendid fellow 
you actually are.’ 
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To criticise thus pedantically the work of 
a new writer would be cruel, but it should do 
June Hooper no harm to be told that in 
The Apprentices (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) the 
conversations go on far too long and that her 
images are too vivid and too distracting. To 
write that ‘Isabel walked quickly back towards 
the town, feeling that she had a physical 
wound that dripped obscenely and must be 
hidden’ is to underrate a reader’s visual 
imagination as well as to be guilty of a gross 
exaggeration. It is a shame to carp even that 
much about a novel so accomplished in its 
treatment of the intensity of love as it affected 
four girls at school and university, It is not 
love 4 la Sagan, nor Tennysonian love of 
streaming eyes and breaking hearts, but some- 
where, with all modern freedoms taken, be- 
tween the two. 

Love of a less romantic kind enlivens 
Monica Stirling’s Some Darling Folly (Gol- 
lanez, 12s. 6d.), the story of an affaire in Paris 
between the wife of a criminal lawyer and a 
philandering actor. The wife repenting, the 
tertium quid might have been left odd man out 
if he hadn’t been snapped up by the wife’s 
American confidante. Neat, not bawdy. 

In view of the fact that a novel of Stanley 
Kauffmann was the subject of a prosecution 
it can be said that his new one, The Very Man 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.), has no meal in its 
mouth, only corn, Nick, an industrial designer, 
leaves his beautiful actress wife Iris for Del, 
his secretary, whom he loves and leaves too, 
but with whom, after suitable complications— 
shall he put business before pleasure?—he is 
reunited. In its not uncommon way, this is a 
cleverly designed industrial novel. 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


My angling outings take me far into the hills, 
and I usually fish, with an interval for a snack, 
for at least eight hours during which I see no 
one, and hear only the occasional croak of 


the raven. Now and again an air liner may- 


drone over, like a bee in flight, but that is 
about all, or was, until last summer when I 
heard something that took my attention from 
what I was doing. Over the mountain, tower- 
ing above the lake, came two motor-cycles. 
How the riders kept their balance I do not 
know. They bounced and skidded along a slope 
and gradually passed out of earshot and sight. 
There have been more venturesome wheel 
travellers this year and I think a craze for 
mountain riding is on the way. The- Council 
for the Preservation of Rural Wales is con- 
cerned about motor-cycle trials and ‘scrambles’ 
in Snowdonia, I read in my paper, and the 
National Council of the Ramblers’ Association 
is protesting against the use of mountain tracks 
by mechanically propelled vehicles, for similar 
‘nuisances’ have been reported elsewhere. One 
cannot blame the ramblers for protesting. 
There should be, one feels, some corner where 
it is possible to walk in peace and breathe 
only the pure air of the hills without either 
the roar or the smell of petrol engines, but is 
there a legal definition of what may or may 
not pass along a mountain track? The argu- 
ment with the motor-cycling fraternity has 
been going on for at least a year now, and is 
likely to go on much longer. 


CHOICE OF POISON 

A friend writes to offer some useful advice 
about handling a wasp nest. ‘You will doubt- 
less be interested to know that DDT powders 
are available in forms suitable for treating 
wasp nests,” he says. ‘If you sprinkle the 
powder, after dark, around the entrance to the 
nest the wasps become contaminated with it 
on their journeys in and out next day, and it 
usually results in the killing of all the 
inhabitants. | have not had occasion to use 
this method, but people who grow fruit on 
a big scale in my part of the country have 
told me that it is very effective.’ I remember 
the trouble a neighbour had some years ago 
when his house was invaded by bees and a 
spray was used to pump DDT under the floor- 
boards. The room became filled with half- 
doped bees and the problem of clearing up 
the mess was partly solved by using a dustpan 
and a brush. A vacuum cleaner picked up the 
dead. In this case drastic measures were not 
entirely successful. Bees were in residence 
some days afterwards. Moreover, when they 
finally left, or died, and the fume had cleared, 
a new swarm arrived, attracted, presumably, 
by the old honey scent. DDT powder spread 
on the ventilator through which the bees got 
under the floor would, I think, have been far 
simpler, had my neighbour known about it. 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS 

Hefbaceous borders are a delight in a gar- 
den and to establish a good border one must 
plant with the nature of the soil particularly 
in mind, The ground should be well drained, 
trenched and manured. If necessary the soil 
should be lightened by the addition of coarse 
sand and wood ash. Planting, with a variety 
of things from crocus to lupins, should be 
done with continuity of bloom in mind. 
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By PHILIDOR 
No. 67. G. GUIDELLI 

BLACK (12 men) WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves: 
a solution next week, 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Fink and  Tane: 
R-B 8!, no threat, 
fer. 22 
Uji = “| Kt-B 7 (set R x P), 
- wi wyjAl. ee QP x P32 
B13 5 | R-Q8 (set R-Q), 
ie 1... PQ 3:2 
cat P-K 6. 1 ; 
WHITE (9 men) P-K 3: 2 Q-K 4 
ePxP2Ooxor. 1...R-0%5:4 
Kt-B 3. 1... Kt-Q5;2 Kt-B4. 1... Kt-B4: 
2 Kt x Kt. Eight self-blocks all with different 
mates, two changed. Extraordinary virtuosity: 
still more remarkable, one of the composers 
(in San Francisco) is said to have dreamed the 

position and the other (in Tahiti) the key! 
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THE BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIP 


One of the difficulties of our annual British 
championship is that every other year it overlaps 
with the International Team Tournament, so 
that it is held with six of the leading players 
absent and any victory is necessarily rather a 
hollow one. I would rate this year’s champion- 
ship at Blackpool as a good one for an ‘off 
year,” but, of course, not equal in strength to 
last year’s when there was no team tournament, 

For the last four rounds it was fairly clear 
that Alexander or Parr would win, and Parr may 
well feel rather aggrieved at not getting the title; 
his score of 9/11 is half a point more than is 
normally needed, and Alexander had two lucky 
breaks—against Friedman and against May. On 
the other hand, Alexander had on the whole to 
meet rather stronger opposition and had the 
slight extra strain of being in the lead most of 
the time. On balance, I think that a tie would 
have been the fairest result. 

Wood and Haygarth shared third place with 
74, and Burden was fifth with 7, and these three 
played appreciably better than anyone else. 
Wood, the only player to beat Parr, played with 
great determination throughout and might well 
have scored stilf more; Haygarth, still only 
twenty-one, showed excellent positional judg- 
ment and plenty of tenacity and should improve 
further; he has a good temperament, and my 
only criticism is that | would like to see a little 
more fire in his game. Burden played better in 
the second week than the first—he won an 
excellent game against Wood—but did not do 
quite as well as expected; too often, curiously 
enough, he failed to make anything of the 
opening. 

The younger players as a whole did quite 
well, but not quite well enough; with the excep- 
tion of the erratic but imaginative Horseman, 
I think they are rather too conservative in style. 
Good judgment, endgame skill, technique can 
all be acquired later on, but only when young 
can imaginative power be developed—and to 
develop this one should play openings (prefer- 
ably a number of them) which lead to critical 
and complex positions; this may not produce 
the best immediate results, but in the long run 
I believe that it produces both better and more 
interesting players. 
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Autumn Under Santis 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 341 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


The usual prize of six guineas was offered for a translation of Annette von Droste 
Hiilshoff's poem, ‘Santis : Herbts.’ 


Wenn ich an einem schénen Tag 

Der Mittagstunde habe acht 

Und lehne unter meinem Baum 

So mitten in der Trauben Pracht; 

Wenn die Zeitlose tibers Tal 

Den amethysnen Teppich webt, 

Auf dem der letzte Schmetterling 

So schillernd wie der friihste bebt: 

Denn denk ich wenig driiber nach, 

Wie ’s nun verkiimmert Tag fiir Tag, 

Und kann mit halbverschlosznem Blick 

Yom Lenze triumen und von Gliick. 

Du mit dem frischgefallnen Schnee, 

Du tust mir in den Augen weh! 

Willst uns den Winter schon bereiten? 

Von Schlucht zu Schlucht sieht man ihn 
gleiten, 

Und bald, bald wilzt er sich herab 

Von dir, o Santis! 6des Grab! 


For her day, the Thirties of the last century, 
Annette von Droste Hiilshoff is a° very 
restrained poet, of deep feeling, yet also 
of acute vision. There is something of 
Emily Bronté about her, and a touch, too, 
of John Clare. It is essential for a translator 
to realise that here is more than a lyric 
waiting for its setting by Schumann. The 
last verse is almost deliberately awkward, 
and nowhere is there that ready rhyming 
of Schwingen and singen, Morgen and 
sorgen, to lure him into equivalent clichés. 
The second verse upset many; die Zeitlose 
is the autumn crocus, and I do not feel 
that ‘timeless Nature,’ or ‘the timeless One,’ 
though literally permissible, is anything but 
a misunderstanding. In Annette’s days 
double-meanings were left to the comic 
poets. It was unfortunate, therefore, that 
two of the best solutions on all other scores 
fell down on this, while many who got this 
flower right failed to write as good a poem 
as either R. J. Hewison or N. H. Burdett, 
who failed here, but to whom I have given 
an equal second prize of £1 IIs. 6d., reserv- 


ing £3 3s. and the first prize for P. A. T. 
O'Donnell. He writes a splendid poem, and 
if I cavil with it at all, it is with the rather 
too full orchestration of the last two lines. 
Mr. Hewison’s poem set me a problem. At 
first I was inclined to put it among the 
honourable mentions on the score of his 
fifteenth line: ‘put in hand’ for bereiten. 
His half-rhymes seemed to me to suit the 
original but this flatness came as too much 
of a shock. Yet, on reading the German yet 
once more, I saw how colloquial that line 
is, and allowed him the point. N. H. 
Burdett writes a very pleasing piece, but 
falls too often for the romantic and 
superfluous epithet. The original poem con- 
tains nine; several nouns that invite an 
obvious adjective go down with none. Mr. 
O'Donnell and Mr. Burdett allow them- 
selves twelve, and many competitors are 
even more indulgent. Honourable mention 
must be made of Doreen Bell, Helena 
Broun, D. L. L. Clarke and Alberick. 


FIRST PRIZE 

(Pp. A. T. O'DONNELL) 

Autumn under Santis 
When underneath my chosen tree 
In golden weather I recline 
And to the noonday’s blessing yield 
Amid the splendours of the vine; 
When crowding meadow-safiron weaves 
A valley floor of amethyst, 
Where trembles the last butterfly, 
Ecstatic as the earliest; 
Then little in my mood betrays 
The subtle drawing-in of days, 
But | may dream with half-shut eves 
Of happiness and springlike skies. 
Would you. whose snowfalls freshly flare 
And blind me!- -even now prepare 
Our Winter? We must watch it drift 
Secretly down from rift to rift: 
Soon to descend in whelming doom, 
Bleak Santis, from your tidal tomb! 


(R. J. P. HEWISON) 

Mount Santis: Autumn 
When I upon a lovely day 
Consider well the hour of noon, 
And lean at ease beneath my tree 
Amid the glory of the vine; 
When o’er the dale the Timeless weaves 
Its tapestry of amethyst 
On which the latest butterfly 
Hovers bright-shimmering as the first; 
Then I but little ponder how 
The season dwindles day by day, 
And, eyes half shut, can dream a long 
Sweet dream of fortune and of spring. 
You, with your snow fresh fallen, you 
Afflict my sight, offend my eye. 
What, winter put in hand already? 
From gorge to gorge we see its stealthy 
Onset; and soon, too soon, its waves 
Roll, Santis, from your desolate grave. 


(N. H. BURDETT) 


Santis: Autumn 
When, mindful of the noonday hour, 
I lean against my shady tree 
And the rich glory of the vines 
Sun-hallowed all around me see: 
When the cternal weaver drapes 
With amethyst the valley's face, 
For the last bright-winged butterfly 
To flit across with unaged grace: 
I scarcely think then that each day 
Now sighs regret for yesterday; 
Instead, my half-veiled senses bring 
Visions of happiness and Spring. 
You with your freshly fallen snow, 
It hurts my eyes to see you so! 
Is winter waiting your behest? 
See him steal down from crest to crest! 
Too soon his swirling presence comes 
And barren Santis all entombs. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 344 
Set by Blossom 

The usual prize of six guineas is offered 
for original contributions for inclusion in 
a highly improbable anthology ‘Now We 
Are Sixty-Six,’ on the lines of A. A. Milne’s 
‘Now We Are Six. Limit: 12 lines of verse. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 344,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by September 25. Results on October 5. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 905 ‘ 





ACROSS DOWN 

1 Exercise, for the Gunners? (6) 1 What the classical bookworm did to 0 
4 Not on strike, this poet (8). get out? (8) 
10 William’s deeply in debt, we hear (7). 2 ‘As headstrong as an allegory on the 
11 Get equipped for war? Rather! With banks of the Nile’, for example (11). 

bands! (7) 3 Ecclesiastical handicap (4). 12 
12 ‘What shelter to grow —— Is ours? 5 He’s a got a Ford near Southampton 

What leisure to grow wise?’ (Arnold) (8). 

(4) 6 Surprising news in the magazines (10). 
13 The Glasgow Horse (10). 7 ‘Vastness! and ! and Memories of 16 
16 Give the old thunderer a kiss on the E!d!’ (Poe) (3) 

chest! (6) 8 Outwitted—by cook? (6) 
17 It only goes to show (7) 9 Lest Ll should get tough (5). 
20 A little quarrel with no matter which, 14 Might the perpetrator of 2 have 20 

it’s pretty transparent (7). pronounced this allergical? (11) 
21 Highly decorated bottle (6). 15 Identical cash portions for William and 22 
24 Comrade Cit is naturally this (10). Mary (4-1-5). 
25 A weird accompaniment fora Scot (4) 18 Longbourn was upon Mr. Collins (8). 24 


27 Basic ingredient of smooth hand cream 19 
(4, 3). 

29 ‘We never meant to be —— in the 2 
humdrum way of other people’ (Bronté) 


(7). 
You'll find the music where Serena 


w 


31 The cat was to have been so beautiful 
with a penny (6) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on September 25 and addressed: Crossword No. 905, 99 Gower St., London, WCI 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary ,New Version, is reconiumended for Crosswords. 
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Sonnet’ (Dobson) (8). 
2 Small advertisement leads to one false 
step even for the skilled (6). 7 28 
23 In this case the abstainer doesn’t take 
the cake (5). 
dear put it (8). 26 ‘But they outdid the sparkling waves in 
——’ (Wordsworth) (4). 0 
28 Mrs. Mopp’s deity (3). 


an Ode, and it turned to a 





3 4 645 6 7 a 
9 
TI 
13 14 
i$ 
17 
18 19 
21 
23 
5 
26 
29 
31 








Solution on September 28 
The winners o: Crossword No. 903 are: Miss F. M 
Crescem, Newport, Mor 
Rillington, Malton, Yorks. 


Solution to No. 903 on page 368 
Brown, 31 St. Mark's 


and Mr. DouGctas Hawson, The Mount, 
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UNCERTAIN WEATHER FOR PROFITS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THOSE who study the chart of the index of 
industrial share prices have been impressed 
by the fact that the recent downward swing 
stopped short of the previous ‘low.’ This 
has suggested to them that the bear market 
might be coming to an end and that if a 
settlement of the Suez crisis appeared 
likely the market might soon be testing 
its April ‘high,’ which would mean a rise 
of about 8 per cent. With so little business 
being transacted in Throgmorton Street I 
cannot believe that the recent movements 
on. the chart have any real significance, but 
if the chartists are right I would question 
the market’s intelligence. If the market in 
industrial equities fell 25 per cent. from 
its last year’s peak in anticipation of less 
favourable industrial news, which was 
intelligent enough, why should it start to 
recover unless it can anticipate more 
favourable news? And where is the better 
prospect for company earnings and divi- 
dends? 
* * * 

Profit margins fell in 1955, according 
to the recent Blue Book on Income and 
Expenditure. (Per unit of output wages and 
salaries rose 5 per cent. and profits only 
1 per cent.) As the Chancellor has induced 
many firms to hold their prices until next 
year for the sake of his ‘plateau,’ profit 
margins will fall more sharply this year. 
Unless turnover increases, this implies that 
total profits will fall. In some industries, 
such as motor-cars and textiles, turnover 
has already dropped: in most other 
industries costs seem to be rising faster 
than turnover. (In June labour costs in 
industry were 8 per cent. higher than a year 
earlier but the index of industrial produc- 
tion was about the same.) The profit out- 
look is not therefore so good as it was 
when the market started to decline last 
year. This is confirmed by the analysis of 
company profits made by The Financial 
Times. The rate of increase in profits is 
slowing down. Companies reporting in 
July revealed a rise in profits of nearly 6 
per cent. against a rise of 104 per cent. for 
the total reporting over the seven months. 
The Economist analysis of the thousand 
and one companies reporting in the 
important second quarter, when the big 
industrial giants and the oil companies issue 
their accounts, is even more revealing. The 
increase in trading profits shown was 114 
per cent. against 124 per cent. in the first 
quarter and 17 per cent. in the second 
quarter of 1955. The very uneven distribu- 
tion of industrial profitability is also 
disquieting. Using the figures of The 
Financial Times for companies reporting 
over the first seven months of the year the 
general rate of increase in profits was 
modest—under 10 per cent.—but a gain of 
314 per cent. was scored by iron and steel 
companies, 26.7 per cent. by shipping, 214 
per cent. by finance, land and property, 
17.8 per cent. by electrical and radio and 
144 per cent. by engineering. Cotton textile 
profits actually fell by 34.3 per cent. This 
emphasises the need for extreme care in 
making selections of industrial equity 
investments. 

* * * 


It may be objected by the optimists that 


this gloomy profit outlook does not mean 
that dividends are in jeopardy. For the 
strong companies, whose dividends are 
covered four or more times by earnings, 
this may be true. But it is well to bear in 


mind that dividends even for the strong: 


companies are not likely to increase this 
year at the 1954-55 rate (which was actually 
faster than the rate of increase in profits). 
For all companies reporting in the second 
quarter of 1956 dividends went up 10 per 
cent. against an increase of 20 per cent. 
in the second quarter of 1955. With wage 
costs rising so rapidly dividend restraint 
will soon be the fashionable policy without 
any prompting from the Chancellor. In 
fact, dividend increases after this season 
may become extremely rare. Surely, then, 
the market in industrial equities should 
stay quiet until it can see the time ahead 
when profits will begin to turn upward 
and the increases in dividend will be 
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resumed. But that is not yet in sight, even 
for the very long-sighted. The index of 
industrial production is still static, which 
is surprising seeing that factory comple- 
tions have been at a peak level this year. 
The 1957 factory-building plans may be 
brought to a halt if the Chancellor’s credit 
squeeze and dearer money are continued 
much longer. In the first half of 1956 the 
floor area of new factory schemes approved 
fell by 33 per cent.: in the second quarter 
the fall was over 50 per cent. It is significant 
that all the large contractors have reported 
a sharp drop in inquiries in the last three 
months. This is not a promising outlook 
for 1957 industrial profits. When the 
present phase of factory expansion is com- 
pleted there is bound to be a gap before 
industrial profits once more swing upwards, 
Has the market in industrial equities dis- 
counted that prospect? The low yields on 
the leading ‘growth’ stocks seem toignore it. 
Perhaps with the wage battle joined by Mr. 
Cousins the market is thinking too much 
in terms of general inflation and too little 
in terms of particular industrial earnings. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue Stock Exchange has often been called 
a casino by unfriendly critics, but the only 
occasion when it behaves like one is when 
international politics intervene and rob 
investment of its virtue. Colonel Nasser 
plays the role of croupier and no doubt 
enjoys the game in Suez Canal shares, if 
not in War Stock. The oil jobbers on the 
Stock Exchange must have made fortunes 
in the past twelve months, but they are still 
quite ruthless in widening their dealing 
margins excessively whenever the Suez 
barometer changes up or down although 
business drops and gives them little excuse. 
Why they should subject ROYAL DUTCH and 
SHELL to this sharp treatment is not clear 
since this group, although large buyers of 
Middle East oil, is only interested as 
proprietor in a minor percentage of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company. This week, for 
example, Shell was knocked down 4s. and 
raised 5s. in one single day’s meagre turn- 
over. The trading results of Royal Dutch- 
Shell for the six months to June emphasise 
the investment status of these shares. In 
the first quarter the group’s net income rose 
19.4 per cent. and in the second quarter 
18.4 per cent. Over the six months the net 
income was £84 million, an increase of 
£13.3 million which compares well with 
the increase of £254 million in 1955. Profit 
margins have been maintained in spite of 
expectations to the contrary. A 14.8 per 
cent. ratio of gross profits to sales cannot 
be considered excessive in view of the risks 
of the trade. The group will spend about 
£300 million on capital account this year 
and the money will be found from the 
depreciation write-offs and other retained 
profits. The expansion of the business is 
still impressive, sales in the first half-year 
rising by 11 per cent. Whether there is any 
chance of an increase in the 15 per cent. 
tax-free dividend it is too early to say, but 
Shell at 150s. to yield 3.45 per cent. gross 
is a ‘growth’ stock which every investor 
should have in his portfolio. Royal Dutch 
has the attraction of a bonus to come (it 


did not get the 25 per cent. which Shell 
distributed last year) and a more stable 
market. At 80 the yield is 2.35 per cent. 

* x - 


I was always chary of recommending 
GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES in the days of 
rapid expansion when the dividend yield 
was problematic, but now that the shares 
have settled down to a yield of around 8 
per cent. to 84 per cent. they might 
be considered, though still speculative 
for income purposes. Mr. Isaac Wolf- 
son has proved his management skill 
in adjusting his hire-purchase business 
to the new controls. As instalment sales of 
under nine months’ duration are excluded 
from control he has pushed short-term 
credit sales, which in the year to March 
rose by nearly £5 million, to £18.9 million. 
The percentage of sales made on hire- 
purchase terms fell from 20 per cent. to 
14 per cent., the total hire-purchase debts 
falling by £9.4 million to £41.9 million. The 
unrealised profit on these debts was £14} 
million against £17 million in the previous 
year. So the company is still partly living 
off the fat of the old hire-purchase boom. 
Total trading profits increased by 7 per 
cent. to £204 million and Mr. Wolfson is 
still adding to the business—particularly 
in Canada, where his stores are expanding. 
Earnings on the equity came to 1374 per 
cent., so that the dividend of 624 per cent. 
was covered 2.2 times. The speculative 
nature of the shares is emphasised by the 
figure of stocks—£25.3 million—and 
customers’ debts—£44 million. But the 
trade is well spread—444 per cent. in cloth- 
ing and footwear, over 15 per cent. in 
household linens, 9 per cent. in hardware, 
84 per cent. in fancy goods and 223 per 
cent. in furniture, radio and television. All 
is well while the workers’ earnings continue 
to rise and according to the last returns of 
the Ministry of Labour the average weekly 
earnings of industrial workers at the end 
of April were 197s. 9d.—7 per cent. up on 
October, 1955. 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box numbers Is, extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street. London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED {for the 


post of Head of Dartington Hal! School 
Post vacant Autumn, 1957, Starting salary 
£1,400-£2.000 p.a. according to experience, 


with house, etc. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary, Dartington Hall, Trustees, 
Central Offices, Totnes, Devon. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, NEW 
SCHOOL IN SHOREDITCH, Headmaster 
or headmistress required to take up duty, 
January, 1°57, if possible, in Secondary 
§choo! for about 560 boys and girls offering 
general courses and urscs im art, commerce 

al subjects for upils entering 








to G.C.E. 
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further particulars, m The Educa- 
Officer EO 'TS10, (¢ nty Hall, West- 


minster Bridge, $.E.1. Closing date 28th Sep- 
tember, 1956. CROWN WOODS SCHOOL, 
AVERY HILL, ELTHAM, S.E.9, Head- 
master or headmustress required for this new 
ndary sc for 2,000 boys and girls 
pected to open in January, 1958, probably 
take up duty for iminary planning 
January, 1957, if possib Head Teacher 
allowance under new Burnham proposals 
£1.215 (head- 
master) or £1,219 (headmistress), making 
salary, ? ding ther appropriate 
ywances (and luding two- 

additions) about £2,338 
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UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


nder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.I C.L.,M.A., B.SC, 


Princit Cecit: BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
o v 
Postal Tuition 
1!.C.C., founded 1887, prepares for 


London University General Certificate 
of Education (for Fntrance, Faculty 
requirements, or Direct Entry to 
Degree), for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Se.Soc.), LL.B., 
.Mus., obtainable without residence); 
G.C.E, (all Levels, ail other Bodies), 
4.C.P., L.C.P., and various Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Prelim. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


% PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYD-|! 
|INEY. Applications are invited for the 


lposition of LECTURER/SENIOR LEC- | 
TURER IN ENGLISH. The salary for a | 
Lecturer will be in the range of £A1,200 

£A80—£A1,750 per annum, for a Senior 


Lecturer £A1,800—£A70—£A2,150 per 
annum, In each case cost of living adjust- 
ment will be allowed (£A‘S2 men, £A39 


jwomen). The salary is subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. Com- 
mencing salary will be fixed according to the 
qualifications and experience of the success- 
ful applicant, Finance available for home 
‘purchase to married male members of 
staff. Further particulars and information 
as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications, in 
}Australia and London, is 22nd October, 
| 1956. 

| BBC requires Talks Producer in Belfast with 
Principal responsibility in field of current 
affairs. Duties include preparation and pre- 
sentation of talks and talks features. Ability 
to conduct interviews at microphone, good 
education and capacity to work quickly and 


efficiently under pressure essentia First- 
hand knowledge of Northern Ireland an 
advantage. Salary £975 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,280 per annum 
maximum. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing acdressed envelope and quoting 
reference *2059 Spt.’) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 


London, W.1, within five days 
SECRETARY REQUIRED for School in 
West Country. Pay not less than £300 p.a 
Duties will include correspondence and per- 
sonal secretarial work for the Headmaster and 
Bursar, One day off each week; one week's 
holiday at Christmas and Easter; Four weeks 
in the Summer, Country lover with genuine 
interest in the running of a school should 
write to Box §S.110, L.P.E., 55 St. Martin's 
Lane, W.C.2 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion). Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.). Typewriting, Duplicating 
TEMple Bar 6644. 

|THE IRENE FORSTER AGENCY, 66 
Marchmont St.. W.C.1. TERminus 8566. | 
Employment in Schools, Colleges, Institu- | 
tions, Offices of Societies, etc. Secretaries, 
housekeepers, caterers, matrons, wardens, 
teachers, social workers, etc. Posts vacant and 
wanted | 
TREACHERY OF 
DRIVES. Young 


WICKED 
Musician “F’ to embrace 
Job preferably, Residential. Domesticated 
Experienced—Cars Horses. Food.—Box 229 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD 
COAST. Applications are invited for Lec- 
tureship in History, with particular reference 
to the History of Political Ideas, Salary 
scale £950 x £50—t£1.600 p.a. Family allow- 
ance £100 p.a. per child (max. £500 p.a.) 
Outfit allowance £60. F.S.S.U_ Passages for 
appointee, wife and maximum of § children 
on 2ppointment, normal termination and 
leave. Part-furnished accommodation at rent 

7 ot salary. Detailed appli- 


not exceeding 7.4 
cations (6 copies) naming 3 referees, by 
Secretary, Inter- 


,1Sth October, 1956, to 
University Councij for Higher Education 
Square, London, 


Overseas, 29 Woburn 
particulars may 


ecm 


W.C.1, from whom further 
be obtained 


WE REQUIRE an Account Executive to 
work on the Schweppes Account, The per- 
son, either male or female, should preferably 
have had no advertising experience what- 
ever, but should be of suitable educational 
quality, have a feeling for contemporary life 
}and—since the job of any Account Executive 
is a harassing one, a balanced personality 


Starting salary good, and prospects even 
better.—Write : Managing Director, Clifford 
Bloxham & Partners Ltd., Lion House, Red 
Lion Street, W.C.1 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


|BRIGHTON ART GALLERY. Collection 


What everyone should 
_ know about languages 


Do you need to be gifted in order 
to speak one or more foreign 
languages really well? 

Some people learn more quickly 
than others, but it is safe to say that 
| you become fluent in any language 
you choose provided you go about 
it the right way. The Linguaphone 
system, with its recorded voices of 
distinguished speakers and profes- 
sors, makes language learning quick 
and easy for anyone 

Is it possible to learn a new language 
| at home? 

With textbooks alone, this is 
extremely difficult. But with a 
Linguaphone course you can tackle 
a new language with ease. From the 
very first you hear the language 
faultlessly spoken on Linguaphone 
records. You quickly learn’ the 
vocabulary with the minimum ot 
effort. If you are planning to visit 
countries whose language you have 
never studied, a Linguaphone course 
is the ideal way to ensure full enjoy- 
ment from the trip. 

Can you quickly gain fluency in a 
language you learnt at school? 

There is no better way than Lingua- 
phone. It will do far more than 
brush up your knowledge of the 
language. It will give you fluency 
and knowledge of idiom you never 
had before. And it will accustom 
you to the native lilt and rhythm of 


and idiom. Even if your main pur- 
pose in learning the language is to 
read and write it, Linguaphone is 
still by far the best way to learn. 


THERE ARE LINGUAPHON< COURSES IN 


French Finnish Chinese 

German icelandic Hindustani 

Spanish Dutch Arabic 

talian Afrikaans (Egyptian) 

Portuguese Esperanto Modern 

Russian zech Hebrew 

Polish English Modern Greek 

Norwegian Persian trish 

wedish 

This Booklet Answers Al/ Your 
Questions 


Post the coupon beiow for tree 26-page 
booklet and details of 7 days’ free trial 
Offer. in any /anguage. 


LINGUAPHONE 
- FOR LANGUAGES 


{ (Dept. Y.4) 
! | 
S Se Risnsssemncnis iesineiwaduetiie j 
| (BLOCK CAPIIALS) ; 
| FIED vticinicsinveceenes iain eee 


soe eerereseesess seeseeesseescecsees oes ] 


z 

| To the Linguaphone institute 
(Dept. Y.4), Linguaphone House, ] 

| 207 Regent Street, London. W.!. , 

| Please send me, pos: ree, your 26- 
page book about the Linguaphone } 

| method of language learning anc de- 
tails of the Week's Free Trial Offer. | 











the language as only the living voice | 
can do. @m interested iM Uhe.........csseceseeesees | 
Does a Linguaphone course give ! ; 
you a complete knowledge of the l cecccee evccccceccccs eceecece-cecccee erevccerecoses 
language? 
By following a Linguaphone course | ee Swe | 
you gain a complete knowledge of phone.) 
the language including its grammar a aE EP TT LO ee ae 
- 
= 
BA CH ’S @ By A.E.F. Dickinson, M.A., B.Mus.(Oxon), etc. 
© A new work for the music student, the 
@ enthusiastic amateur and critica! listener, 
FUGA L e@ which forms a study of Bach as a writer ot 
e fugue. A survey of the organ and keyboard 
‘ work ts followed by a chapter on the choral! 
fugees and by a comparative analysis o! 
WORKS @ texture and structure. Chapters are also 
| @ included on fugue before and after Bach. 
e 30/+ net. 
| PITMAN @ Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
c 
© 





SEXUAL OFFENDERS 


and 
SOCIAL PUNISHMENT 


fhe Church of England Moral Weltare Councit’s 
evidence on Homosexuality and Prostitution 


}of Mrs Geoffrey Hart, Important Dutch, 
Flemish and English paintings, tapestries | 
and Furniture, 10 to weekdays; 2.30-7 | 


Sundays 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, Regency | 


Exhibition. The State 
ments fully furnished 
from Buckingham Palace 


and Private Apart- 
Original furniture 
Banqueting display 


of the Regimental Silver of the Roval 
Artillery. Open 10-8 daily, including Sun- 
| days. 


Continued Overlea/ 


Edited by D. SHERWIN BAILEY 


From Church House Bookshop, S.W.1 and all booksellers 


6s. 6d. 


by post 6s. 11d. 
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IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Soane| 
Exhibition. Admission free Weekdays 
10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway 
or Golders Green Stations, (879) 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 


W.1. “FRENCH 
INGS.” Daily 


LEICESTER 


AND BRITISH PAINT- 
10-5.30. Sats, 10-1, 
GALLERIES, 
Square, Part If Anriists of Fame and Pro- 

mise. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, Until 22nd. 
rHIS IS TOMORROW —integration of the 
artis. Whitechapel Art Gallery. Last two days. 
Today and Saturday 11-6 Admission free. 
Adjoinr Aldgate East Stn. 


Leicester 


s 








CONCERTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
BBC presents 62nd Season 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
until Sat., September 15, 

Tickets, 8s, 6d., 4s. from Hall (Ken. 6212) 
and Agents, 2,000 Promenade 2s. 6d, avail- 
able nightly at doors only, 


CONCERT AND LECTURE AGENCY, 
C colleges, schools, invited to write for 
lists of musicians and lecturers (literature, 
art, pottery, drama, underwater exploration, 
etc The Irene Forster Agency, 66 March- 
mont St., W.C.1. TERminus 8566 


ubs 





PERSONAL 
ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
gift for all occasions. Specially selected 

of mixed shades. Direct from the 
growers in the world. From 1 gn 
a box. One quality only—the best 
for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
“ld 232/233 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, 


ct 


idea 
argest 
5 gns 


ite 


t 
Ww 
fi 
super 
from factory, save £££s. 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 


quality, 
Send today, 


from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1, Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1 Tel. REG. 6993 


Branches in main towns 

CANCER PATIENT 561416 
not long to live, is being moved to a Lon- 
don Hospital from his country home, His 
family wish to visit him frequently, but this 


Little boy (14), 


will be a big strains on their income. Please 
help us to care for him (also thousands of 
Other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed - 
National Society for Cancer Relief (Dept 
G.7), 47 Victoria Street. S.W.1 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them Choose your 


Own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co Ltd. 4(ts) Reece Mews 
South Kensington, S.W.1 

EVERY SUNDAY joint will be just as 
good on Monday with RAYNER’'S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all! grocers 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH of. all 
kinds. Will extracts, Ancient Deeds, Pedi- 
grees, etc., undertaken at moderate charges 
A. N. Currer-Briggs, Taynton House, Nr 
Gloucester 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, A 
special home study course for parents wish- 
ing to help their children with the State 
Examination.—Write E.M.1. Institutes, Dept 
London W.4. (Associated with 
) 


HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, 
linings, frames, etc 


alterations, re- 
Post or call for estimate. 


Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ Beau- 
champ Place, near Harrods 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 


Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d 
per line (34 letters} and should reach the 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication. 


IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National Life, Please help 
us to maintain the amenities of this century- 
old Club for the service of Merchant} 
Seamen when ashore.—Rear-Admira] (S) Sir | 
David Lamber. K.C.B., O.B.E., THE| 
SAILORS HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street ang Ensign Street, 
London Docks, E.1. 





SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 


14, 19 


HERALDRY.—A fascinating hobby. Tuition | PROFIT from Free-Lance Writing. Add,APPLES in 40 !b. hampers or 10 Ib 


by correspondence is available from know- 
enve- 


ledgeable enthusiasts. Stamped Add 
lope for full particulars to Box 90. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sept on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


QUAKERISM. Information respecting 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to 
Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN. 7201. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower St., W.C.1) invites to an evening 
reception and reunion at the College on 
Friday, 16 November, 1956 (6.30-9 p.m.). 
former undergraduates or postgraduates 


the 


the 
Home Service Committee, Friends 


Send for details of courses 


respondence Schools Ltd., Dept. CL.12 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
THE REPORTER, the 


cludes a brilliamt article 





|electior campaign <a 


today from your 
each fortnight. 


“Reporter 
2s 


your 
newsagent 


curate, 2s. 1,000; 4d. carbon.—Harper, 
Marchwood Crescent, Ealing, W-.5. 





technique to your talent and start selling ! | kets 
in short story : 
writing, journalism, etc.—International Cor-| “Apple Circular’ giving details and pp 


onwards oe bought in Britain. This issue in-| waste 
‘The Politicians) bronchitis, colds 
try Victory through Ait Power’; on the im-| suchlike nuisance ailr 
pact of television on the present American 
revealing first-hand) easijy 

}account of the events which precipitated the) remedy 
Suez crisis; and many wther lively features! years as a powerlul purifier and healer. @ 
and reviews. Supplies are limited so = to know Garlisol non-smell deodorised 


TYPING: Personal work, careful and ac- 
6 


Carr. 
in first-rate condition 


Pd. Cox's, Bramiley’s, etc, 
Send postcard for 
Oo 


Mention the ‘Spectator.’ F Lewis (Ca 


famous and scin- 
tillating American fortnightly, can from now; GARLIC 


R.N.). Presteigne, Radnorshire 
AND RHEUMATISM. )D 
time nursing rheumatism, cata 





sore thro 
They can 


cougns 
nts 








vented, checked, relieved ang remedieg 
with the aid of garlic, that age 
of Nature: Renowned for § 


lic tablets. Send 6d. today for | 
Garliso] Tablets (six months’ supply) 1 
booklet of life-conserving information.— 
lisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Susse 


52s 


who were students during the 1939-46 war,| WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting; ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted 


either at the dispersal centres or in London. 
Tickets are limited and may have to be 








allocated by ballot. Application should be 
made by 1 October to the Assistant 
Secretary 

LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this 
year, If you've always meant to write Begin 
Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. ‘There are LSJ 
students all over the World.” 

A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRII- 
ING OR DRAW!NG? Our personal home 
Study course will interest you.—E.M.I. Insti- 
tutes, Dept. SP.50. London, W.4 (Associated 
with H.M.V.) 

AN APPEAL TO REASON—The case of 
TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 
Ian Gilmour. Price 1s. 6d., Or by post 
Is. 9d. from the ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

AUTHOR’S MSS., any length, typed in 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent 
work), short stories, etc., by return. Type- 


scripts carefully checked, Great emphasis 
on accuracy and attractive presentation. 
4-hour duplicating service. Indexing, Cata- 


loguing, Editing, Proof-reading, Literary re- 
search, etc, Temporary secretaries. Dictating 
machine Service. Public/Private meetings re- 


ported. Recording machines for hire. Transla- | 


tions from/into al! languages, Overnight 
service, Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Sec- 


retaria] Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone |Common entrance examinations, Free attain- | ter 


free booklet.—Regen;: Institute (Dept 
| Palace Gate. London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 


,YOUR WRITING 
‘Know How.’ Send 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ 


for Free R.3 


W.1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SUCCESS begins with) chiefs, superb bed linens and towels 
*Know- 
No Sales— 
No Fees tuition.—B, A. School of Successful 
| Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 


their Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Damask 1 
napery, afternoon teacloths, luncheon 


etc, Exquisite hand embroidered hand 
rf 


service. Parcels specially packed and pos 
to home and overseas friends.—I]lustra 
catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IR 
LINENS Jordanstown, Co. Aniy 


Northern Ireiand 





EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & 


girls. New courses 3rd Oct.—Apply to J. W 
Loveridge M.A. (Cantab.) 
St 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for 


The Principal, 
Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 


Examin- a sunny 


HOTELS 


SECRETARIAL BOURNEMOUTH, C O N N A U GB 
| Training for graduates and well-educated COURT, W. Cliff 


33 rooms 
Putting Gre 
Summer 


Te 
yards sea fromt. Gard 
Garages Superlative f 
gns. weekly 

1.0.W. COTIAGE 


winter in a c& 


1944 
ens 


d 


Spe 


TO YOURSELF 


yitage at Farr 


ation.—University Law, Accountancy, Cost-| Hotel grounds. Central heating, sitting-r 


ing, Secretarial, Civil Service Management, 
Export, Commercial. General Cert, of 


bedrooms, bathroom and toilet—inclu 





all the amenities of the Hotel—tfor 2 


| Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in| as 84 gns. a week per person. Golf and rid 
| business subjects. Write for free prospectus|near by.—Details from The Manager, F 


| 


and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject} RINGFORD 


HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0% 


in which interested to Metropolitan College |Phone 512 
|(G.40), St. Albaris. or Cali 30 Queen Victoria |«4yr yOU ARE REALLY PARTICUL 


7| Street, E.C.4. 


| 

|EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E., 
| University Entrance, etc. by the original and 
largest correspondence school. 
tuition, easily followed, Successful record. 
| Also courses for professional qualifications, 





| tails. 


|Ltd., Dept, CL.12, Kingsway. London, 
c 





|}GRAMMAR SCHOOL and Public Schoo! 


Personal mend about 


how you eat, spend Ss on The Good F 
Guide published by Cassell."—Picture P, 
Members of the Good Food Club re 
700 restaurants and h¢ 

Great Britain where you can rely on g0 
food at a reasonable price. ‘Doing an ex 


§ 


{trade and technical subjects.—Write for de- lent job *—New Statesman, Current edit 
International Correspondence Schools | 1955/6, from all booksellers, 5s 


RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC, 
approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay reco 
mended, Centrally heated throughout. W 
and Christmas terms on applicat 





GER 1067/8/9. TELEDICTA SERVICE :| ment testing for children 7}-134.—Write for Rye 2216 

DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLATIONS, | details of Simplified Postal Courses to the|yy¢ SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, C 

MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER’ TELE-|Registrar, Mercer’s Correspondence College| wai) perfect and restful holidays. Every c 

PHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m |(Dept, Q3), 69 Wimpole Street, London, |forr” girectly facing harbour: safe bathiq 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist | W 1. magnificen cliff/country walks; good tour 

tutors. No sales—no fees.—Students’ work;|MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. |centre. Garage, Terms 5}-7 gns.—Phone ¥ 

appears in all markets. Prospectus free from! New courses start 17th Sept.—57 Duke St., 

Dept B.23 British Institute of Fiction-| w.), a — = 

Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent , wimensiies cme 

Street, London, W.1 OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL} HOLIDAYS ND TOURS 
SCHOOL 34 St. Giles.) Comprehensive} e AYS AT N 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL, Send today 
tor Free Folder, ‘What's in it for you,’ The 
Writer, 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 8th October. Classes and 
lectures on the Sparish language, literature 
and culture. Library of about 10,000 volumes 
Courses at Spanish Universities.—For full 
details apply to the Secretary. SLOane 8381. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 


6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s. — 
E R Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, 
Folkestone. 


NEWS FROM MOSCOW: For the back- 
ground news to the changes that have taken 
place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour- 
nals — ‘NEWS,’ a fortnightly review, 10s. 
a year, ‘MOSCOW NEWS,’ twice weekly, 
12s. a year.—Collet’s Russian Bookshop, 45 
Museum St., W.C.1 

NOTEPAPER printed with address, etc. Send 
2id. stamp for samples enabling choice of 
style and type to meet your own taste. All 
printing work undertaken. — S Roy, 72 
Station Rd., Hadfield, Manchester. 

SHORT STORY WRITING—Writing for 
Radio and TV, Learn the modern techniques 
of Short story and Script preparation, You! 
are taught plot development, how to ex- 
press your ideas colourfully and effectively, 
and how to sell, Directed talent spells 
success !—Write to: The Registrar (Dept. 
Q2), Mercer’s Correspondence College, 69 
Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 


training. Graduate Course. Next term Sep- 


tember 24th, Prospectus 
PORITUGUESE/ SPANISH 
in London. From Oct, Ist. 
tion Dept., Hispanic Council, 
Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7186. 


|}POSTAL TUITION tor Gen. Cert. of 
Educn (all examining boards), London, 
B.A., B.Sc B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
Professional} Exams, Mod, Fees. Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est, 1894. 


Evening Classes 
Details, Educa- 
2 Belgrave 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. SEVILLE 
ORANGE MARMALADE. Finest New Sea- 
}son’s South African, Our own Direct Import 
for many years. Superiatively excellent. 2 Ib 
tins 6 tor 18s. Original] case of 24 for 70s. 
Also just received, CAPE GOOSEBERRY 
JAM. First Grade South African. A delicious 
change from the usual jams, 1 Ib, tins. 8 for 
22s. Origina! case of 48 for Six Guineas. All 
Post or Carriage Paid. SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD.. 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered woollies 
Ladies’, Gent's Children’s. Approval par- 
cels. Lists.—Peter Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, 
Lerwick, Shetland. 





|LAST-MINUTE CONTINENTAL HO 
DAYS. Not mass produced but indivii 
ally arranged aS and where you wish. ¢ 
Business & Holiday Travel Ltd., Grad 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, Londs 
W.C.2, Telephone : Whitehall] 4114-5. 


| 

| OLIVER'S ‘GILDED ISLANDS’ CRUIS§ 
from Southampton to Madeira, the Canal 
Islands and Lisbon will this winter give y 
the summer you've just missed, One c¢ 
only on a luxurious ocean liner with cx 
| lent cuisine, tull orchestra and special c 
staff on board, 17 days from only £55, # 
days from only £76, 51 days from only # 
Far cheaper than freezing at home. A® 
| Sicily and the Greek islands and advan 
geous flying holidays to Spain's Coste! B 
Sol. Winter with Oliver’s of Mayfair. - 
OLIVER'S TRAVELS LTD., 16 Cork Suet 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 
ACROSS.—1 Pulpit. 4 Beetroot. 9 Canta 


10 Pierrots. 12 Destined. 13 Edison 
Roop. 16 Water wings. 19 Testaments. » 
Spot. 23 Russet. 25 Flamingo. 27 Solitu@ 
28 Top hat. 29 Pericles. 30 Hyssop. 
DOWN.—i Picador. 2 Longstops 
Ironic. § Evil. 6 Turn down. 7 Oboes! 
Tisanes. 11 Menaces 14_Lentils. ! 
Nepenthes. 18 Majestic. 19 Turns up. 2 





Two-step. 22 Embody. 24 Solar. 26 Idle. 
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